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TO rA 
= | 
READER 
Very Art and Science has its 
peculiar Terms, 2h <h are ob- 
ſcure to all who are net vers d 
in it, or at leaſt have not made it their 
buſineſs to be acquainted with them. 
The Art of War, likd all the reſt, has 
zany Words unknown, er at leaſt, 
ot familiar to avy but theſe whoſe 
Profeſſion and Duty obliges to be Ma- 
ers of them. Yet there are but few 
en who do not eagerly hearken af 
er, or read News, and at this time, 
hen all Europe 4 Embreil'd in 
Var, there can be little News with- 
ut ſome Account of Martial Exploits, 
here there always occur [ume Terms 
Art, not intelligible to Perſons un- 
ill d in Military Affairs. Thele 
ficu lties are generally paſs'd by un- 
feard ed, as if not material for the 
nderſt anding of what u Read; and 
yet 
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To the Reader, 

yet in reality, they are as neceſſary. 
and proper to be known, as any other ſl — 
part of the Relation, which without 

them becomes but a _— Notion of- 
ſomething done or atied, without any 

diffin judicious knowledge of the 

Methods, Parts, and Circumſtances f 
the Adtion. This little Dictionary 

will clear all thoſe difficulties that may 

ariſe from fuch Terms of Art as are 

not commonly known ; for here they 

are all Explain d, not in obſcure 

Wards, as if they were . deſign d for 

Artiſts only, but in ſuch a plain fami- 

liar method as may render them eaſy 

to all Capacities. If it happen, as it 

often does, that one Term us explain d 
by anctber not known to the Reader, 
he nced only turn to it, and thus at one 


vie become Maſter 9. them both; for 


to explain every Word in every Place it — pov 
is mention d, would baue made a 11 45 
much bigger Book, without any advan- |ides-) 
tage to the Buyer, who will here find Put on 
every Word in its proper place, and in he 

the whole Dictio o Burden to” 1 
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9 Dj«tant, vide, Aide - Major. 

re Aa vancd Guard. vide, Guard. 
9 Aide de Camp. An Officer always 


following one of the Generals, 
that is, the General, Lieutenant-General, 
ſy or Major-General, to receive and carry 
heir Orders, as occaſion requires. When 
he King is in the Field, he appoints 
oung Gentlemen of Note to carry his 
Orders, and they are call'd the King's 
ides de Camp. ; : 
Aide Major, or Adjutant. An Officer, - 
* ho caſes the Major of part of the Bur- 
hen of his Duty, and performs it all in 
a is Abſence. Some Majors have ſeveral 
n- WMides-Ma 2 Each Troop of Guards has 


Put one Major, who has two Aides-Majors. 
* ry fortify'd place has but one. Major, 
| 70 ho has more or fewer Ader Majors un- 
0 


ler him, according to its bigneſs. Every 
\egiment of Foot has as many A der Ma- 
75 as it contains Batalions. When a 
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Batalion is drawn up, the Aide-Mrior's 
Poſt is on the Left, beyond all the Cap- 
-tains, and behind the Lieutenant Col- 
lonel. 

Alarm. By ſome. falſely writ Ala- 
rum, is a ſudden apprehenſion upon ſome 
noiſe or report, which makes Men run 

-to their Armsto ſtand upon their Guard. 
There are falſe Alarms, when they are 
taken upon falſe Fears or Reports, or 
elſe when given by the Enemy, only to 
keep their Adverſaries from reſt, or o- 

. therwiſe to deceivethem. | 

Ambuſcade, or Ambuſh. A Body of Men 

that lies conceal'd in a Wood, or other 
convenient place, ro ſurprize or engloſe 
an Enemy. To fall into an Ambuſhg to 
diſcover an Ambuſh; to defeat an Am- 
buſh. rin lets brane offs 121 7 

Amblizon, vide Triangle. AN. 

Ammunition, Impliesallforts oßwarli 

Stores, and more particularly Powder 

and Ball. n 

Ammunition-Bread, The Bread that is 
. for, and diſtributed to the Sol- 
lers. Fl = v9 
Angle. As a Geometrical Term n Ge- 
neral is the meeting of Two Lines, and 
touching one another in the ſame Plain; 

et not lying in the ſame ſtrait Line, 

— ſo that if prolong'd, they would cut 

one another, and ſo form another Angle 
upon the back of the 
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AN 

An Acute Angle. That which is ſharp» 
and lefs open than the right Angle, in 
meaſure under go Degrees. 

An Obtrſe Angle. That which is blunt, 
and more open than a right Angle, in 
meaſure above go Degrees. : 

An Angle Rectilinear. Is made by ſtrait 
Lines, to diſtinguiſh it from the Sphe- 
rica}, or Curvilinear, of which no more 
need be ſaid, as being of no uſe in For- 
tification. 

A Right Angle. Is form'd by a Line 
falling perpendicularly upon another, 
and the meaſure of this Angle is always 
90 Degrees. Ein; 4108, 

angle at the Center. In Fortification is 
that which is form'd in the midſt of the 
Polygon, or Figure, by Two Lines pro- 
ceeding from the Center, and termina- 

ing at the Two neareſt Angles of the 
Polygon. 

Angle of the Curtin, or Angle of the Flank. 
That which is made by, and contain'd 
between the Curtin and the Flank. 

Anzle of the Polygon. That which is made 
by the meeting of the two ſides of the 
Polygon, or Figure, in the Center of the 

aſtion. 

Angle of the Triangle. Half the Angle 
of the Pelygon. 

Angle of the Baſtion, or Flank'd Angle, 
That which is made by the Two Faces, 
being the utmoſt part of the Baſtion, 
moſt expos'd to the Enemies Batteries, 
and call'd the Point of the Baſtion. 


AN 


Angle diminiſh 'd. Only us'd by the 
Dutch Engineers, and compos'd by the 
Face of the Baſtion, and the exterior ſide 
of the Polygon. 

Angle of the Shoulder, or Epaule. Form'd 

by the Face and Flank of the Baſtion. 
Angle at the Flank, vide, Angle at the 
Curtin. | 

Angle of the Tenaille, or outward Han- 
king Augle, call'd alſo, Angle- mort, or Dead 
Angle, or Angle Rentrant, or Angle In- 
wards, Made by the two Lines Hchant, 
that is, the Faces of the two Baſtions 
extended till they meet in an Angle to- 
wards the Curtin, and is that which al- 
ways carries ns point in towards the 
Work. | 

Angle forming the Finuk. Made by the 
Flank, and that part of the ſide of the 
Polygon which runs from the faid Flank 
to the Angle of the Polygon, and if pro- 
trated Croſſes the Baſtion, only us'd by 
Dutch Engineers. 

Flank'd-Anele. The Angle made by the 
two Faces of the Baſtion ; the point of 
the-Baſtion. 

Angle Saillant, Sortan*, or Vi. That 
which thruſts out its point from the 
Work towards the Country. 

Angle Rentrant. An Angle pointing in- 
waids, as the Saillant does outwards. 

Inwara Ha kine Angle. That which is 
mide by the Flanking Line, and the 
Curtin. 


Angle 


as the Trenches, Epaulments without 


* 

Augle of the Counterſcarp. Made by two 
44 of 6 Counterſcarp before the mid- 
dle of the Curtin. 

Angles of a Batalion. Made by the laſt 
Men at the ends of the Ranks and Files. 

Front-Angles. The two laſt Men of the 
Front- Rank. 

Rear. Angler. The two laſt Men of the 
Rear-Rank. 

Anſpeſade, vide Lanſpeſade. | 
Auteſlature. A ſmall Retrenchment 
made with Paliſades, or Bags of Earth, 
wherewith Men cover themſelves in 
haſte, to diſpute thereſt of the Ground, 

when the Enemy has gain'd part. 

Appoint?. A Foot Soldier, who for his 
long Service and extraordinary Bravery, 
receives pay above theprivate Sentinels, 
and expects to be advanc'd. This in 
France, for I find none ſuch in England; 
and now even in Fance the Appointees of 
all Regiments have been ſuppreſs'd,fince 
— Companies are reduced to 30 Men. 

nly the Regiment of Guards has ſtill 
40 Appointees In a Company, each Com- 
pany conſiſting of 150 Men. Their ex- 
traordinary Allowance is 18 Deniers 
above the other Soldiers. 

Approaches. Allthe Works that are car- 
ry'd on towards a place that is Beſieg d; 


Trenches, Redoubts, Places of Arms, 
Sappe, Galeries, and Lodgments. See 
theſe Words in their 22 Places. A p- 
proaches alſo ,n Attacks. 
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Araimmee, Rameau, Branch, Return, or | 


Galery ofa Mine, Vide Galery. 


Area, The content of any Rareport, | 


or other Works in ſolid Feet of Earth. 


Army. A numerous Body of Troops, 
conſiſting of Horſe, Foot and Dragoons, | 


commanced by a General. 
F.ying army, vide Camp. 


Arſenal. A place appointed for making 


and keeping of all warlike Stores 


Artillery. All ſorts of Great Guns, Mor- i 


tars, Petards, and the like. The Train of 


Artillery includes all ſorts of warlike 
Stores. There is a General, Comptro- 
ler, and very many other Offices belong- 
ing to the Artillery, too long for this 


place, vide Cannon. 


Vaule, The Effort Men make, and the | 
Fight tlicy inga ein tomake themſelves | 
olt, and gain it by main 

force, driving the Defendants from it, 
and expoſing their Bodies to this pur- 


Maſters of a 


poſe to the Fire of the Beſieged, without 
the defence of any Works. Whilſt the 
Aſſault laſts, and both Parties are mixt, 


there is no danger of the Cannon on ei- 
ther ſide, becauſe both are afraid of de- 
ſtroying their own Men among their 

. -” . * 4 
Enemies. To give an Aſſault; To be 


commanded to the Aſſault; To ſtand 
an Aſſault: To ſecond the Aſſault; 


Aſſault. 
To Aſſault, vide to Inſult. 


Alta 


To repulſe an Aflault; To carry by 


Altea 


Attack. The General Aſſault, or On-- 
ſer, that is given to gain a Poſt, or upon 
any Body of Troops. 

Attack of a Siege. The Works the Be- 
ſiegers carry on, either Trenches, Gale- 
ries, Sappes, or Breaches, to reduce a 
place, on any of its ſides. Sometimes 
rwo Attatks are carried on againſt one 
ſame Tenaille, or Front of a Place, with 
Lines of Communication between them. 
Vide Trenchess. | | 

Falſe Attack, That which is not car- 
ry'd on with ſuch vigour as the reſt,-as 
not intended to do the ſame effect, but 
only to give a diverſion to the Beſieged, 
and divide the Garriſon ; and yer ſome- 
ti mes the Falſe Attack has prov'd as ſucs- 
ceſsful as the Real. 3 

Regular, or Diait Attacks, Thoſe which 
are carry'd on in Form, according to 
Rules of Art. 

Avant-Feſſe, or Ditch of the Counter- 
ſcarp, A Moat, or Ditch fullof Water 
running round the Counterſcarp, onthe 
outſide next the Campaign, at the Foot 
of the Glacis. Engineers do not approve 
of it, where there is a poſſibility of 
dreining it, becauſe then it is a Trench 
ready made for the Beſiegers to defend 
themſelves againſt the Sallies of the Be- 
ſieged; and beſides, it obſtruſts the put- 
ting of Succours into the place, or at 
leaſt makes it more difficult. 19 
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AGS, vide Canvas Bugs. 
Bail, vide Bullet and Fireball. 
Ban. A Proclamation made at the 


Head of a Body of Troops, or in the | 
ſeveral Quarters of the Army, by Sound 
of Trumpet, or Beat of Kettle- Drums, 
or Drums, either for obſerving of Mar- 
tial Diicipline, or for declaring a New | 
Officer, or puniſhing a Soldier, or the 


like. 

Bandeliert. Little Wooden Caſes co- 
ver'd with Leather, of which every 
Musketeer wears 12 hanging on a 
Shoulder-Belt, or Collar, as they call 

it, each of them contains the charge of 
Powder for a Musker. 

Bands, Bodies of Foot properly, as 


the French formerly call'd all their In- | 


fantry, Bands Francoiſes, or French Band 
but notnow us'd. In Enzland the Wor 


is ſtill uſed for the Band of Penſioners, 
a Company of Gentlemen attending the | 


King's Perſon upon ſolemn Occaſions. 
Banquette, vide Footbank. 


Barack, or Baraque. A Hut, like a lit- 
tle Cottage for Soldiers to lie in the 


Camp. Once only thoſe of the Horſe 
were call'd Baracks, and thoſe of the 
Foot Huts but now the Name is indif- 
ferently given to Both. Theſe are made, 
either when the Soldiers have not 
x Tents, 
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Tents, or when any Army lies long in 
a place in bad Weather, becauſe they 
keep out Cold, Heat, or Rain, better 
than Tents, and are otherwiſe more 
commodious. They are generally made 
by fixing four ſtrong forked Poles in the 
Ground, and laying four others a-croſs 
them, then they build the Walls with 
Wattles, or Sods, or ſuch as the place 
affords. The Top is either Thatch'd 
if there be Straw ro ſpare, or covere 
with Planks, or ſometimes with Turf. 
Narbe. To Fire en Barbe. Is to Fire 
the Cannon over the Parapet, inſtead of 
putting it through Embrazures, To Fire 
thus, the Parapet muſt be but three Foot 
and a half high. | 
Barm, or Berm, vide Foreland.: 
Barricade. A Fence made of Paliſades. 
Barrils, Theſe fill'd with Earth, ſerve 
to make Parapets tocover the Men, like 
the Gadions, and Canvas Bags. | 
Baſe. The Level Line on which any 
Work ſtands, that is even with the 
Ground, or Campaign. 
A Baſe. The ſmalleſt Piece of Cannon 
that is, carrying a Ball butof 5 Ounces; 
Baſc-riug of a Cannon. The great Ring 
aext to and behind the- Touch-hole. | 
Backers or Co:beilles: Are uſe to fill 
with Earth, and place them one by ano-— 
ther, tocover the men fromthe Enemies 
ſhot. They are wider at the Top: than 
at the bottom, that there may be ſpace: 
. Vs ; enough | 


B A 
enough below for the Men to fire thro' 
upon the Enemy. They are generally 
a foot, or a foot an half high. 

Baſſ*- Enceinte, or Baſſe Encloſure. The 
fame as Fauſſe Braye. | 

Baſtuon.A. great Work ſometimes Fac'd 
or Lin'd with Stone, or Brick, and ſome- 
times with Sods, generally advancing 
before an Angle of the Po/ygon towards 
the Campaign. The Lines terminatin 
it are Two Faces, 'Fwo Flanks, — 
Two Demigorges. The union of the 
Two Faces makes the outmoſt Angle, 


call'd the Anale oft he Baſtion. The union 


of the two Faces to the two Flanks, 
makes the Side Angles called the Shquls. 
ders or Epauls; and the union of the 
two other ends of the Flanks to the 
two Curtins, forms the Angles of tlie 
Flanks. YE | 7 , 

A Baſtion Cempor 4, Is when the two 
fides of the Interior Polygon are very un- 
equal, which makes the Gerges alſo un- 
equal. = 1 37 1 
A Baſtioncut of with a Tenaille,in French, 
Baſk:cn-coup2,-0r Ks 2 Tenaigle, Is that 
—.— Point is cut off, and makes an 
Angle inwards, aud tuo Points out- 
wards, that is à 1 n e. This is done 
when, Water, or any, other Accident 
hinders carrying on the Baſtion to its 
full Extent, or that it would be too 
ſhort, - - ; F346 $5593 4 . 


_ 
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A Biſtion deforn! a. That which wants 
one of the Demigorges, becauſe one 
ſide of the Interior Polygon is ſo very 
ſhorr. 

Demi-Baſtion. Has but one Face and 
Flank, and is uſually before allorn- work, 
or Crown. work. It is alſo call'd an E- 


A Baſtion dtatch'd, or cut of That 
which is ſeparated from the Body of the 
Works. | 

A Dcuv!le Baſtion, hat whichis on the 
Plain of the great Baſtion has another 
Baſtion built higher, Jeaving 1a or 18 
Jeet between the Parapęt of the lower, 
and the Foot of the higher. 

A Hollow, or Voided Baſtion, in French, 
Biſtion Vide, or Creux. Has only a Ram- 

art and Parapet about its Flanks and 
'aces, leaving an empty ſpace towards 
the Center, and the Earth ſo low, that 
when an Enemy is once lodg'd on the 
Rampart, there is no making a Re- 
trenchment towards the Center, but 


what will be under the Fire of the Be- 
fiegers., 3 5 
Plat. Baſtion. If the diſtance between 

the Angles of the Interior P«.yz0n be dou- 
ble the uſual length, then a Baſtion is 
made in the middle before the Curtin or 
ſtrait Line; whereas the others are ge- 
nerally before the Angles, and this is 
call'd a Plat- Baſtion. It has generally 
this diſad vantage attending it, har un- 
leſs there be an Wr nn 

1 


1 
allow'd to the Maat, the returning An- 
le of the Counterſcarp, runs back too 
far into the Ditch, and hinders the 
fight and defence of the two oppoſite 
Flanks. 

A Regulay Baſtion. Is thatewhich has a 
due proportion of Faces, Flanks, and 
Gorges. | 

A Solid Baſtion. Riſes equally to the | 
Ramparts ofthe place, without any em- 

ty ſpace towards the Center. They | 

ve this advantage above others, that | 
they afford Earth enough to make a Re- * 
rrenchment in cafe the Enemy lodge 
himſelf on the top of the Baſtion, and 
the Beſieged are reſolved to diſpute e- 
very Foot of Ground. 

Batalion. A Body of Foot —— 
eonſiſting of 7 or 800 Men, Two Thirds 
whereof are generally Musketeers, and 
che other Third Pikemen, who are poſted 
in the Center. Baraliont are for the moſt 

art drawn up Six deep, that is, Six 
en in File, or one before another, thoſe 
in length, or ſide by ſide, being call'd: | 
Ranks. Some Regiments conſiſt of but 
one Batalion ; but if more numerous, 
they are divided into ſeveral Batalions, 
according to their ſtrength, ſo that e- 
very one may be about the number a- 

foreſaid: So the Batalions of French 
Guards have commonly but 5 Compa- 
nies,. becauſe each of thoſe Companies 
have 150 Men ;, bur of other Beuch Re- 
ginrents there go 16 „ 
maxe- 
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make up a Batalion, becauſe they are 
but 5o Men in a Company. Of the 
Swiſſe Guards Four Companies make a 
Batalion, becauſe they are 180 in a 
Company. When there are Companies 
of ſeveral Regiments ina Garriſon, and 
they are to form a Batalion, thoſe of 
the Eldeſt Regiment poſt themſelves on 
the Right, thoſe of the Second on the 
Left; and ſo the others ſucceſſively on 
the Right and Left, till the Youngeſt 
fall into the Center. The Subaltern 
Officers take their Poſts before their 
Companies, the Captains on the Right 
and Left according to their Degree. Ba- 
talions are divided into Three great Di- 
viſions, which are the Musketeers on. 
the Right and Left, and the Pikes in 
the Center. In marching, when there 
is not room for ſo large a Front, they 
break into Subdiviſions, according as 
the Ground will allow. The Art of 
drawing up Batalions, teaches how to 
range a Body of Foot in ſuck order and 
form, that it may moſt advantageouſly. 
ingage a greater Body, either of Horſe 
and Foot, or both; but the main de- 
ſign is, fo ap the Foot being broke- 
by the Horſe, when attack d in open 
Field, where there are no Ditches, 
Hedges, or other advantages to ſecure. 
them. Formerly they uſed to. reduce 
the Batalion to an.O#ogon,. or Figure af 8 
ſides, and ſince the hollow Square has. 
been us d; hut both rhefe methods re- 

quire- 


i 
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quire too much time upon ſudden oc- 
caſions, and Men muſt be very well 
diſciplin'd, or it will put them. into 
greater Confuſion. 8188 

Battery, or Platform. A place to plant 
Guns on. It is laid with Planks and 
Sleepers for them to reſt on, that the 
Wheels of the Carriages may not ſink 
into the Earth. They are allow'd a Jit- 
tle ſtoop, or inclining towards the Pa- 
rapet, that the Guns may Recoil the leſs, 
and be more eaſily return'd to their 

lace, Field or Camp Batterics are to 

ave a Ditch before them; to be Paliſa- 
do'd,” and have a Parapet on them, and 
two Redoubts on the Flanks, or places 
of Arms to cover the Tropps that are to 
defend them. The open ſpaces in the 
Parapet, to put the Muzzels of the Guns 
out at, are call'd Embrazures, and the di- 
ſtanees between the Embrazures, Mere 
lons. The Guns are generally about 12 
Foot diſtant from one another, that the 
Parapet may be ſtrong, and the Gunners 
have room to Work. 

Battery Sunk, or Bury'd., In French Bat- 
terie Euterre, or Ru nante. When the 
Platform is funk into the Ground, ſo 
that there muſt be Trenches cut in the 
Earth againſt the Muzzles of the Guns 
for them to fire out at, or to ſerve as 
Embrazures. This ſort of Battery is ge- 
nerally us'd upon firſt making the ap- 
proaches, to beat down the Parapet of 
the place. | 
Croſs 
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Croſs Batteries, Two Batteries which 
play athwart one anorher upon the ſame 
Body forming an Angle there, and beat 
with more violence, whence follows 
more deſtruction ; becauſe what one 
Bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 

Battery de Enfilade., That which Scours, 
or Sweeps. the whole length of a ſtrait 
Line. | 4 ws 

Battery en Echarp. „That which plays 
on any Work oblzquely.. - | 

Battery de Reverg, or Muraermg Battery :, 
That which beats upon the back. 

Joint-Batiery, or Batterie par Camargde, 
When feveral Guns fire at the ſame time 
upon one Body. To raiſe aBattery, to 
Plant a Battery, to Ruin a Battery. 
Bat ięgie de Iumdour. The hu focal 
the, Beat of, Drum, uhich we call tlie 
General, vide General, to beat the Ge- 
nest... 8 FF 
Batteurs & Eſtrade. Scouts or Diſcove- 
rers,, Horſemen ſent out before, and on 
the Wings of an Army, a Mile, Two or 
Three, to diſcover, and give the Gene- 
ral. account of what they tee. + 5 

Battle. The Engagement of Two Are 
mies. x q 1 
Battle, Array. The Order of Battle; 
—1 Form, of drawing up the Army for 

a 5 
3 In French, Corps de Ba- 
taille. The main Body of the Army, 
which is the Second of the Two Lines, 
whereof the Firſt is the Van, and the 
Third 
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Third the Rear, or Reſerve. Lide Line. 

Bayonette, A Broad Dagger without 
any Guard, generally made witha round 
taper handle to ſtick it in the muzzle of 
a Musket, in which mannerit ſerves in- 
ſtead ofa Pike to receive the charge of 
Horſe, all the Men having firſt the ad- 
vantage of their Shot, and then as many 
as there is occaſion for with their Bayo- 
nettes thus in their Muskets, cover the 
reſt of the Musketeers. 

To beat a Parley, vide Chamade. Fot 
this, and all other Beats, vide Drum. 

Beetles, Great Sledges, or Hammers, 
to drive down Palifades, or for other 
uſes. | : 

Berme, vide Foreland. | 

Biovac. A Guard at Night perform'd 
by the whole Army ; which either at a 
Siege, or lying before an Enemy, every 
Evening draws out from its Tents or 
Hurs, and continues all Night under 
Arms before its Lines or Camp, to pre- 
vent any ſurprize. When T roops are 
much harafs'd, or there is no great Ap- 

rehenſton of the Enemy, ſometimes it 

is allow'd the Bievac, that the two Front 
Ranks by turns ſtand under Arms, whilſt 
the Rear Ranks take ſome reſt on the 
Ground. The Word Biovac is a Corrup- 
tion af the German Weinacł, which ſigni- 
fes Double Guard. To raiſe the Biovac, 
is to return the Army to their Tents or 
Muts, ſometime after break of Day. 


BL 
Blindes, Pieces of Wood to lay a croſs 
a Trench, to bear the Faſcine, or Cl: s 
laid on them loaded with Earth, to cover 
the Workmen. This is generally done | 
when the Work is about the Glacis, and 1 
the Trench is carry'd on facing the place. | 

Blindes. Arealſo ſometimes only Can- 
vas ſtretch'd to take away the ſight of the 
Enemy ; ſometimes they are Planks ſer 
up, for which ſce Mantelets ; others of 
Baskets, for which ſee Gabions ; others 
of Barrils, and others of Sacks fill'd with 
Earth. But moſt properly Blindes are 
Bundles of Oziers, or other ſmall Wood 
bound at both ends, and ſet up between 
Stakes or Clays. 

Blind is alſo the ſame, as Ori7on. 

Bloccade, or Blocus. Is in the Nature of 
2 Siege, when Troops are poſted on all 
the Avenues that lead to che place, in 
order to keep out any ſupplies from go- 
ing into it; ſo that it is propos'd to 
ſtarve it out, and not take it by re- 
gular Attacks. To form a Bloccade, to 
raiſe a Bloccade, to turn a Siege into 2 
Bloccade. 

To Ploccade, or Block up a place. To 
ſhut up all the avenues, fo that it can 
receive no relief. 

Blunderbuſs. A ſhort Fire-arm with a 
very large bore to carry a number of 
Musket or Piſtol Bullets, proper to do 
Execution in a Crowd, or to make good 
a narrow paſſage,as the Door of a Houſe, 
a Stair-Caſe, or the like. 


Bom. 


SF: 

Bomb. An Iron Shell, or hollow Ball, 
with a large Touch-hole to put in a Fuze, 
which is made of a Compoſition that is 
ro burn ſlowly, that it may laſt all the 
time the Bomb is flying, and the Fire 
not come to the Powder within, till it 
falls, and ſo do execution by firing what 
by is abourit, or by the pieces of the Shell 
; flying about. This Bomb is clapt into 
a Mortar-piece, mounted on a Carri- 
age, and when the Bombardier has ſer 
Fire to the Fuze with one: hand, he 
ives, Fire to the Touch-hole of the 
ortar-piece with the other. Bombs 
may be us'd without Mortar-pieces, as 
the Yenetians did at Candia, when the 
Turks had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
Ditch, rowling down Bombs upon them 
along a Plank ict ſtooping towards their 
Works, with Ledges va the ſides to keep 
right forwards. They are 
alſo bury d under Ground to blow it up, 

for which ſee Ca on. 

Boſmet. A Work nie of two 
Faces, which make an Angle Saillant in 
the Nature of a ſmall Ravelin, without 
any Ditch, having only a AP; three 
Foot high, and Paliſado'd, with another 
Paliſade at 10 or12 Footdiſtance. The 
Bonnet is made beyond the Counterſcarp, 
in the Nature of a ſittle advane'd Corps 
de Garde. 1... £1 

Bennet u Preſtre, Or Priefts cap. An out- 
work, which at the Head has three An- 
gles Saillant, and two inwards, and 

| differs 
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differs from the double T:naille only in 
this point, that its ſides inſtead of being 
Parallel, are made like theQueve d No⁰ , 
or Swallows Tail, that is narrowing or 
drawing cloſe at the Gorge, and open- 
ing at the Head. 

Boyau, Or Branch of the Trenches. A Line 


or particular Cut that runs from the 


Trenches to cover ſome ſpot ofGround, 
and is drawn Parallel to the Works of 
the Place, that it may not be enfiladed, 
that is, that the Shot from the Town 
may not Scour along it. Sometimes a 
Boyau is a Line of Communication from 
one Trench to another, when two At- 
racks are carry'd on near one another. 
Their Parapet being always next to the 
place Beſieg'd, they do the Service of a 
Line of Contravallation, to hinder Sal- 
lies, and cover the Pioneers. 

Branch, as Boy au above. 

Branch of a Mine, vide Galery. 

Brench. The ruin of any part of the 
Works beaten down with Cannon, or 
blown up by Mine, to make it fit to 

ive an Aſſault. To make good the 

reach; to fortify the Breach with Che- 
Taue de Fu xe, to make a Lodgment on 
the Breach; to clear the Breach, that is, 
to remove the Ruins, that it may be the 
better defended. 

To Break Ground. To begin the Works 
for carrying onthe Siege about a Town, 
or Fort. 
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The B-eech of a Gun. Is the very end 
of it next the Touch-hole. 
Rreaitwork, vide Parapet. 
Brigade. A Party or Body either of 


Horſe or Foot ; for there are Two ſorts 


of Brigades, viz. A Brigade of an Ar- 


my, and a Brigade ofa Troop of Horſe. 
A Brigade ofan Army is either of Horſe 


or Foot, and not fixt of what number 
or force it muſt be; for the Brigade of 
Horſe may conſiſt of Eight, Ten or 
Twelve Squadrons, and that of Foot of 
Three, Four, Five, or Six Batalions. | 
The Brigade ofa Troop of Horſe is the 
Third part of it, when it does not ex- 
ceed 40 or 50 Men; but if the Troops | 
be 100 ſtrong, it is divided into Six 
Brigades. The Troops of Horſe-Guards 
are divided into Brigades. | 
Brigadier. The Officer that commands | 
x Brigade. Brigadiers of the Army are | 


F 


thoſe that command a Brigade of ſo ma- | | 


ny Squadrons of Horſe, or Batalions of | 
Foot, as was mention'd ſpeaking of the 
Brigade of an Army, they having the | 
Fourth Degree in the Army, as being | 
next in command to the 
rals. Every Brigadier marches at the | 
Head ofhis Brigade upon Service. The | 
Brigadier of Foot commands him of |: 


Horſe in Garriſon ; and the Brigadier 
of Horſe him of Foot in the Field. Bri- 
gadiers of the Horſe Guards command IF. 
as youngeſt Captains of Horſe Other 
Troops of Horſe in France have Briga- 

diers, 
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diers, which they have not in England, 
where they are call'd Corporals of 
Horſe. 
| Bridge. The Word in general needs 
no Expoſition ; but this may be ſaid in 
relation to it, That of late Years Cop- 
per Boats have been much uſed to be 
„ carry'din Armies for laying Brid ges over 
Rivers uponoccaſion, which is done 5 
joyning theſe Boats ſide by fide, till 
they reach acroſs the River, and laying 
4 Planks over them to make all plain for 
the Men to march upon. 
"13 Flying Bridge, or Pont volant. Is made 
of two ſmall Bridges laid one over the 
other, in ſuch manner that the upper- 
moſt ſtretches and runs our, by the help 
of certain Cords running through Pul- 
lies plac'd along the ſides of the Under. 
Wbridge, which puſh it forwards, till the 
end of it joyns the place it is deſign'd 
to be fixed on. When theſe two Brid 


es 

97 | are ſtrerch'd out at their full — 
£ de hat the two middle ends meet, they 
| IT uſt not be above Four or Five Fathom 


zs Rong, becauſe if longer they will break; 
* | as therefore they — only us'd to fur. 
—_ prize outworks, or Poſts that have but 
The Darrow Moats. Flying-bridges are alſo 
| hid to be carry'd upon Rivers, but 

hey are only great Boats with Planks, 
Ind all neceſſarily to joyn, and make a 
Fridge in a very ſhort time, as occaſion 

2quires. 
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Bridge of .Rujbes, or Pont de jonc. A 
Bridge made of great Bundles of Ruſhes 
that grow in marſhy Grounds ; which 
being bound together, have Planks faſt- 
ned on them, and are ſo laid over Mo- 
raſſes or Boggy places for the Horſe and 
Foot to march over. They have alſo 
been us'd to paſs the Moat of a place 
beſieg'd, and are not ſo eaſy to be burnt 
as Faſcines, tho' theſe be loaded with 
Earth. | | 

Draw Bridge. A Bridge made faſt on- 
ly at one end with Hinges, ſo that the 
other end may be lifred up, and then 
the Bridge ſtands upright to hinder the 
paſſage of the Moat. There are others 
made to draw back to hinder the Paſ- 
ſage, and to thruſt over again to paſs. 
Again,there are others which open in the 
middle, and one half of them turns away 
to one ſide, and the other to the other 
ſide, and ſo are joined again at pleaſure, 
but theſe are not ſo proper, becauſe 
one half of them remains on the Ene - 
e 
Bringer ub. The whole laſt Rank of a 
Batallion drawn up, being the hindmoſt 
Men ofevery File. | 

Bullet, Ball, or Shot. The Ball of Iron, 
or Lead that is fired out of a Cannon, 
Musket, or Piſtol ; for it comprehends 
all ſorts. That of the Whole Cannon, 
weighs 48 Pounds, of the Baſtard Can- 
non 42, of the Ordinary Demicannon 
32, of the 24 Pounder 24, of the large 

Culve- 
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Culverin 20, of the 12 Pounder 12, 
of the large Demiculverin 12, of the 
6 Pounder 6, of the Saker about 5, of 
the Minion about 4, of the 3 Pounder 
3, of the Drakes and Pedreroes and 
Baſis, gradually leſs. All theſe are of 
Iron. The Musket-Ball is about an 
Ounce, the Carabine and Piſtol leſs, and 
theſe of Lead. Red-hor Bullets are ſhot 
in Sieges to aire Houſes, and do the 
more miſchief in a Town. They are ſo 
heated in a Forge made for the purpoſe 
cloſe by the Battery, whence they are 
taken out with an Iron Ladle, and 
thrown into the pieces, into which before 
a good Tompion of Sod, or Turf, is 
ramm'd down, that the Bullet may not 
touch the Powder. 

Bulwark. The Ancient Name for a 
Baſtion, now antiquated, vide Baſtion. 


C 


Ades. A Voluntier that ſerves upon 
his own Charge, as Loung Gen- 


tlemen do, carrying Arms to learn Ex- 


4 


perience, and wait for Preferment. In. 
Haunce the King allows but two Cadet, 


to be received into any one Company 
Foot. The proper Signification of 
ne Word is a Younger Brother, and 
hence apply'd to bear this Senſe, be- 
tauſe younger Brothers take this upon 
hem to raiſe their Fortunes. 

Ca iſſen, 


CA 
Caiſſon, or Superficial Fournzau. A Wood» 


en Caſe or Cheſt, into which they put 


3 or 4 Bombs, and ſometimes to the 
number of 6, according to the Execu- 
tion they are to do, or the Ground is 
firmer or looſer. Sometimes the Cheſt 
is only fill'd with Powder. When the 
Beſieged diſpute every Foot of Ground, 
this Caſſſon is bury'd under ſome work 
the Enemy intends to poſſeſs himſelf of; 
and when he is Maſter of it, they ſet 
fire to it by a Train cenvey'd in a Pipe, 
which blows them up. Thus we may 
ſay after the Mine or Fourneau had de- 
ſtroy'd the Bonette, a Caiſſen was bury'd 
under the Ground thrown up, and the 
Enemy advancing to make a Lodgment 
on the Ruins of the Bonerte, the Caiſ- 


ſon was fir'd, and blew up the Poſt rhe 


Second time. 

Caiſſon. Is alſo a cover d Waggon to 
carry Bread, or Ammunition. 

Caliper Compaſſes. Us'd by Gunners to 
meaſure the Diameter of Bullets, and Cy- 
linder of Guns; and therefore the Legs 
inſtead of being ſtrait are made bowing, 
— find the true Diameter of any Cir- 
Cle. 

Calthrops, vide Crows Feet. 

Camp.T he Ground on which an Army 
pitchesits Tents, and lodges, ſometimes 
intrenching, and ſometimes without any 
otherdefencethan chuſing theadvantage 
of the Ground. 


Flying 
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Flying Camp. 2 Frans Body of Horſe . 
and Foot, commanded for the moſt part 
by a Lieutenant General, which is al- 
ways in motion, both to cover its own 
Garrifons,and to keep the Army in con- 
tinual Alam. 

Campaign. The time every Year that 
an Army continues inthe Field, during 
any War. We ſay, a Man has ſerv'd to 
many Campaigns. The Campaign will 
begin at ſuch a time, This will be a 
long Campaign. 

Cannon, C. d iance, Great Sun,, or Artillery, 
Fire Arms, either of Braſs or Iron, long, 
round and hollow, charg'd with Pow- 
der and Ball, or Cartridge. There are 
ſeveral Degrees and Sites of them, di- 
ſtinguiſl'd by theſe ſeveral Names, 
Whole Cannon, Baſtard Cannon, or 
Cannon of Seven. Demicannon 24 
Pounders, Whole Culverin 12 Pounders, 
Demiculverin 6 Pounders, Sakers, Mi- 
nions 3 Pounders, Drakes and Pelrerres, 


more of each of which you may ſee under 


its proper Letter. Cannon often ard 
muſt be carefully cool'd, or elſe ir will 
burſt. See more under Battery, n valien, 
Embraxures. To Nail, to Recoil, and 


| Carriages. 


Cannon Royal, or of Eight, A great 
Gun, 8 Inches Diam-rer in the Gore, 


12 Foot long, 8900 Pounds weight, 


carries a Charge of 32 Pounds of Pow- 
der, and a Ball LIN and 4 yy 
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Diameter, and 48 Pounds weight. Its = 

point-blank- hot 185 Paces. wars 
Cannon Baskets, vide Gabions. r- 


- Canvas Bags, Or, Earth Bags. Are Bags amc 
containing about a Cubical Foot of geſf 
Earth. They are uſed to raife a Parapet vo 
' haſte, or repair one that is beaten down. der 
' Theſe are of uſe when the Ground is 0 
Rocky, and affords not Earth to carry N OR; 
on approaches, becauſe they can be ea- pany 
ſily brought from further off, and re- ;. ye 
moved at will. The French call them | onf 
Sacs-a-Terro, that is, Earth Bags. Theſe ſel Pe 
ſame Bags, — occaſion, are us'd for Þ othe 
Powder, and holds 5o Pounds. hs » 
capital. A Line drawn from the An- darm 
gle of the Polygon, to the point of the of Li | 
. Baſtion. Daup 
Cavitulation, The Conditions on which Wins 
a place that is Beſieg'd ſurrenders, be- ¶ darm. 
ing Articles agreed between the Beſieg d King 
and Beſiegers. Lideſt 
Caponnlere. A Work, or Lodgment N cordii 
ſunk four or five Foot into the Ground, Ca pta 
with its ſides riſing about two Foot above ¶ Daupł 
the Ground, on which they lay Planks Hand + 
well cover'd with Earth. They are big MGeng 
enough to lodge 15 or 20 Musketiers, WHorſe 
who fire through Loop-holes made on] 
the ſides. Theſe are generally made on 
the Glacis, or in dry Moats. 
Captain. The Commander in chief of 
a Company of Foot, or Troop of Horſe 


or Dragoons. He is to march or fight 1 
the 
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the Head of his Company. Among dhe 
Horſe, when Captains of ſeveral Regi- 
ments meet, he that has the Eldeſt Com- 
miſſion takes Place and Commands; but 
among the Foot, the Captain of the El- 


deſt Regiment commands all that are of 


Younger Regiments, tho' they have El“ 
der Comm ſſions. 

Captain-Licutenant. The Commanding 
Officer of the Colonel's Troop, or Com- 
pany in every Regiment.He Commands 


as youngeſt Captain, tho' in reality he is 


only Lieutenanr, the Colonel being him- 
ſelf Captain. In France there are — 
other — Lieutenants, as thoſe of 
the two Troops of Musketiers, of Gen- 
darmes, and of the Independent Troops 
of Light-horſe, whereof the King, Queen, 
Dauphin, or King's Brother, are Cap- 
tains. Thoſe of the Musketiers, Gen- 


darmes, and Light-horſe, whereof the 


King himſelf is Captain, takes place as 
Eldeſt Colonels of Light-horſe, and ac- 
cordingly command all others. The 
Captains Lieutenants of the Queen's, 
Dauphin's, and King's Brother's Troops, 
and the Sub-Lieutenants of the King's 
Gendarmes roule with all Colonels of 


Horſe, according to the Date of their 
Commiſſions. 


Captain en Pied. A Captain kept in 
Pay, that is not Reform'd. The Expreſ- 
ion, tho' altogether French, occurs ſome- 
Imes. 
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"Captain Reform d. One, who upon re- T| 
ducing of Forces loſes his Company, ye bo 
is continu'd Captain, either as Second wy 
to another, or without Poſt, vide Re- fu, 
form'd. | | 
Captain en Second, vide Second. 
Captain des Gardes, & aux Gardes, Tho' 
this diſtinction be peculiar to France, it 
occurs ſo often, that it requires to be 
explain'd. The Engliſh of it is, Captain 
of the Guards, or in the Guards. Copirain 
des Gardes, or Captain of the Guards, is 
Captain of one of the Four Troops of 
Horſe-Guards. Cezp:iai; aux-Gardes, or i of 
Captain in the Guards, is the Captain of pre 
2 Company in the Regiment of Foot- f . 
Guards. | hay 
Caraline. A ſmall Fire-Arm between MW gr, 
a Piſtcl and a Musket, us'd by all the wt 
Horſe. . the 
Carabiniert. Some Regiments of choice MW Joy 
Horſe cull'd out of all the other Regi- exa. 
ments in Hance of late Years. 7 
Carcaſs. A miſchrevous invention in 0 
the nature of a Bomb, and thrown like of P 
it out of a Mortar- piece. It is compos'd W 2a 
of 2, 3, or more Granadoes, and ſeveral MW Pire 
{mall Piſtol Barrels, charg'd and wrappd Mu 
up with the Granadces in Towe, dipp'd £4 
in Oil, and other combuſtible matter. pou 
The whole is put into a pitch'd Cloath boar 
made up Oval, which is ſet in an Iron bro 
Frame like a Lanthorn, having a hollow non 
top and bottom, and Bars running be- The 
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Theſe long Bars that join the top and 
bottom, are bound together by one or 
more Iron Rings, all which in ſome mea» 
ſure repreſents the Trunk of a dead 
Carcaſs. One of the Cone ve places has 
a Ring to lift, and put it into the Mor- 
tar-picce, the other has a Touch-hole to 
ſer tire to the Carcaſs, which is ſhot 
like a Bomb upon any place intended 
to be fird. "Theſe Caicaſtes do not 
anſwer as much as was expected from 
them. | 
Cares for Guns, are in the nature 
of lug are Carts, each made to the 
proj tion of the Gun it is to carry. 
When they ſtand upon Batteries, they 
have bert two Wheels, and ſo they are 
fir d; but when drawn, two other leſs 
Wheels are added, bey und the Breech of 
the piece. The Carriages for Mortarsare 
low with four Wheels each of one piece, 
exactly like the Sea-Carriages. | 
Tocarry on the Trenches, vide Trenches. 
Cartridge. In French Cartouch. A Roll 
of Paper, Paſt-board, or Parchment, like 
a Caſe made tocontain the Charge of any 
Fire-arm. Cartridges for Piſtols and 
Muskets are made of Paper, which is 
ſufficient to contain that Charge of 
Powder and Ball; but they are of Paſt 
board, or Parchment to hold the Shor, 
broken Iron and Powder to Charge Can- 
non, when it is to fire near at hand, 
There is this inconveniency in Musket 
and Piſtol Cartridges, that they are not 
8 eaſily 
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eaſily drawn upon occaſion ; and beſides, 
they require roo much time for ramming 
upon haſty firing ; but in Cannon ot 
Cazemats, or other Poſts that defend the 
Paſlage of the Ditch, or the like, they 
have a dreadful effect. 

Caſcabel. The very hindmoſt knob of 
the Cannon, or utmoſt part of the 
Breech. 

Caſtle. In French Chafeau. A place 
ſtrong either by Art or Nature, whether 
in a City, or in the Country, to keep the 
People in Obedience. A ſort of a little 
Cittadel. 

Cavalier, or Mount. A great elevation 
or heap of Earth, ſometimes round, and 


ſometimes a long Square, en the rop 
whereot1s a IAH nn, with a Parapet to 


cover the Cannon planted on it The 
height of it muſt be proportionable to 
that part of the Enemies Ground, or 
Works it is deſigned to over-· look or com- 
mand. Thoſe which are rais'd upon the 
Encloſure of any place, whether in the 
middle of the Curtin, or in the Gorge of 
a Baſtion, are generally 15 or 18 Foot 
higher than the 7. rre- plain of the Ram- 
part. The breadth of them is to be re- 
. by the number of Cannon de- 
ign'd to be planted on them, obſerving 
that there muſt be ten or twelve Foot 
diſtance allow'd between every two 
Guns, for the conveniency of the Gun- 
ners. | 
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Cavalry. That Body of Soldiers 
that ſerves and fights on Horſe-back. 
Theſe are either Regimented, or Inde- 
pendent Troops, as the Troops of 
Guards; and in France the Cendarmes, 
and Musketeers a Horſeback. All theſe 
upon ſervice are drawn up in Bodies, 
call'd Squadrons. 

Cavin. A hollow, fit to cover Troops, 
and facilitate their approach to a place. 
If it be within Musket- hot, it is aplace 
of Arms ready made to hand, and a con- 
veniency for opening the Trenches, out 
of fear of the Enemies Shot. 13 

Cazematte. A Platform in that part of 
the Flank of a Baſtion next the Curtin, 
ſomewhat retir'd, or drawn back towards 
the Capital of rhe Baſtion. Sometimes it 
conſiſts of three Platforms, one above a- 
nother, the Terre- plain of the Baſtion be- 


French give the others the Name of Places 
Baſſ:s, or low places. Behind their Pa- 
rapet, which fronts along the Line of 
the Flank, there are Guns planted, load- 
ed with Cartridges of ſmall ſhot, to ſcour 
along the Ditch, and theſe Guns are co- 
ver'd from the Enemies Batteries by 
Earth works, fac'd or lin'd with Wall, 
and call'd Oril/ons or Epaulments. The 
Caxematte is the moſt excellent defence 
a place can have. Be 
Cazernes, Little Rooms, or Lodg- 
ments, 88 built between the Ram- 
part and Houſes of a fortify'd Town, to 


C4, quar- 
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quarter Soldiers for the eaſe of the In- 
habitants. There are generally two 
Beds in cach Cazern, for ſix Soldiers to 
lie, three and three; but ſo that the third 
part being always upon Guard, there 
are but four left in the Cazern, or two 
in a Ped. 

Center. The middle point of any Work 
or Body of Men. The Pikes are in the 
Center of the Batallion, the youngeſt 
Regiments in the Center of the Army. 


From the Center of a place, are drawn 


the firſt Lines to lay down the Form of 
Fortification. 

Chace of a Gun. The whole length. 

Chain. Is nothing but a ſort of Wire- 
Chain, divided into Links of an equal 
length, which Enginiers make uſe of for 
ſetting out Works on the Ground, be- 
cauſe the Line is apt both to ſhrink and 
give way. | 

Chain-Shot, vide Shot. LY 

Chamade. A ſignal made by the Enemy 
either by bear of Drum, or ſound of 
Trumpet, when they have any matter 
to propoſe. Otherwiſe call'd to ſound, 
or beat a Parley, which is the more pro- 
per Engliſh 3 but amade begins ro 

row familiar, as do all other terms in 

Martial Affairs. The Beſiegers beat the 
Chamade or Parley, to have leave to bury 
their Dead. The Beſieged beat the Cha- 
made, or Pal, and Cabitulated. 

Chamber, of a Gun. That part where 
the Powder and Shot lies. 
Chan- 
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Chandelers. Wooden Frames, large 
and ſtrong, to pile Faggots es one 
upon another, to cover the Workmen 
inſtead of a Parapet. Theſe are to re- 
move from place to place, as occaſion 
requires, upon ſudden Emergencies, or 
whilſt the 2 are digging. 

Chargd, Cylinder, or Chamber. That 
part of a Cannon which contains the 
Powder and Shot. 

Chauſſe. Res de Chauſſe. The level of 
the Field, the plain Ground? 

Charſſe-1raps, vide. Crows- Feet. 

Chemin Convert, vide Covert-way. 

Chemin des Rondes, or Way of the 
Rounds. A ſpace between the Rampart, 
and the low Parapet under it, for the 
Rounds to go. about: It is the ſame as 
the Fauſſe Braye, vide, Fauſſe Braye. 

Chemiſe. A Word almoſt out of Date, 
formerly ſignifying the Wall that faced 
or lined a Work of Earth, eſpecially 
when the Soil was ſandy and looſe ; and 
therefore could not ſupport it ſelf, with- 
out allowing it too great a Talus, or 
Stoop. 

Chevaux de Friſe, or Horſe de Friſe. The 
ſame as Turnpikes, only ſome will have 
it, that the-Chevayx are made ſtronger 
than the 7yrnpikes ; but there is no other 
difference bur in the Language, one be-- 
ing the French, the other the Engliſh Name, 
yet both indifferently now us'd in Eng- 
land, and the French rather the moſt. 
vide Turnpike, | 
C 5 Cin 
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Cinqua un. An ancient order of Battle, 
to draw up 5 Batallions, ſo that they may 
make three Lines, that is a Van, Main 
Body, and Body of Reſerve. Suppoſing 
the five Batallions to be in a Line, the 2d 
and 4th advance and form the Van, the 
10 falls back for the Rear guard, or 
ody of Reſerve, the 1ſt and 5th from 
the main Body upon the ſame Ground. 
| Then every Batallion ought to have a 
. Squadron of Horſe on its Right, and a- 
nother on its Left. Any number of Re. 
giments produc'd by the Multiplication 
11 of the Number 5, as 10, 15, 20, Cc. 
Wi may be drawn up in the ſame man- 
ner. | 
Kt Circumvallation. A Line, or Trench, 
WW with a Parapet, thrown up by the Be- 
* fiegers, a Cannon-ſhor from the place, 
4 encompaſſing all their Camp, to defend 
it againſt any Army that may attempt to 
relieve the place; ſo that the Army be- 


1 Contravallation, and Circumvallation, the 
17 former againſt the Beſieged, and the lat- 
1 ter againſt thoſe that ſhall pretend to re- 
lieve them. The Line of Circumvalla- 
tion is generally about ſeven Foot deep, 
and about twelve Foot broad. The Pa- 
rapet runs quite round the top ofit, and 
at certain diſtances it is ſtrengthned with 
Redoubts and ſmall Forts. The Line of 
Circumvallation muſt never run along 
the foot of axiſing Ground, becauſe if an 


Enemy ſhall poſſeſs himſelf of the hei ght, 


ſieging lies between the two Lines of 


S 


he might plant Cannon there, and com- 
mand the Line. 

Citadel. Is a Fort with four, five, or 
ſix Baſtions, rais'd on the moſt advan- 
tageous Ground about a City, the better 
to command it, and divided from it by 
an Eſplanade, or open Space, the better 
to hinder the approach of an Enemy. So 
that the Cittadel defends the Inhabirants, 
if they continue in their duty, and pu- 
niſhes them if they revolt. Beſiegers 
always attack the City firſt, that being 
Maſters of it, they may cover them- 
ſelves the better againſt the fire of the 
Citadel. 

Clates. Are the ſame as commonly we 
call Wattles, being made of ſtrong Stakes, 
interwoven with Oziers, or other ſmall 

liable twigs,. and the cloſer the betrer. 
They are generally about 5 or 6 Foot 
long, and 3, or; and a half broad. The 
uſe of them is to cover Lodgments over- 
head with much Earth heap'd on them to 
ſecure the Men againſt the Fire-works, 
and Stones thrown by the Beſieged. The 
are alſo caſt into a Pitch that has been 
drein'd, for the Beſiegers to paſs over 
on them without ſticking in the mud. 

To Clear the Trenches. To beat out thoſe 
that are to guard them with a vigorous 
Sally from the place Beſieged, to throw 
down the Parapet, fill the Trench, and 
nail the Cannon. 

To Cloy Guns, vide, To Nail, 


Coffre, 
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Cote. Adepth ſunk in the bottom of Re 


a dry Ditch, of the whole breadth of the ta 
faid Ditch from ſide to fide, and cover'd Gi 
with Joiſts, rais'd two Foot above the W. 
bottom of the Ditch, which riſing ſerves th 
inſtead ofa Parapet, with Loop holes in 
it; and this Work being made at leiſure T. 
by rhe Beſieged, it ſerves to fire on the its 
Beſiegers, when they attempt to croſs to 
the Litch. The breadth of the Coff-e is in. 
about 15 or 18 Foot, and the depth fix mi 
or ſeven: Only its length diſtinguiſhes Cc 
it from the Caronnicre, which does not all 
reach the whole breadth of the Ditch ; | 
and it differs from the Traverſe and Gale- Ti 
ny, inthat theſe two are made by the Be- up 
ſiegers, and the Ceffre by the Beſteged. 
The Beſiegers E>:/, or cover themſelves wh 
gagainſt the Ces, throwing up the Earth pla 
64 on that ſide, on which the Musketiers ma 
it in it fire. F 
14 Coffre. Is alſo taken for the ſame; as op] 
"4 Caiſſon, vide Caſſon. - pla 
J Colonel. The Commander in Chief of 
TW 2 Regiment either of Horſe, Foot, or mi 
1 Dragoons in Eugland; but in France and a P 
Ai Shain, they call the Colonels of Horſe, a 
Th Maſters de Camp. Colonels of Foot take tin 
place, and command one another accord- wh 
Wi ing to the Antiquity of their Regiments, of; 


and not bf their Commiſſions ; but thoſe 0 
of Horſe on the contrary, according to Her. 
the Date of their Commiſſions, without ſtre 
regard to the Antiquity of the Regi- the 


ments. Their Poſt at the head of the and 
| Re« 
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Regiments is three paces before the Cap- 
rains. Sometimes there are Colonels 
General of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, 
whoſe Authority extends over each of 
theſe Bodies. 

Column. The long File, or Row of 
Troops, or of Baggage of an Army on 
its march. Soto march in a Column, is 
to march a great depth, or in a long File, 
inſtead of making a large Front. An Ar- 
my marches in one, two, three, or more 
Columns, accordingas the Ground will 
allow, and the General ſees expedient. 

Command. Word of Command. The 
Terms us'd by Officers in Exerciſe, or 
upon Service. | 

Commanding Ground. A riſing Ground 
which overlooks any Poſt, or ſtrong 
place. There are three ſorts of Com- 
manding Grounas. 

A Frout Commanding Ground, A height 
oppoſite to the Face of the Poſt which 
plays upon its Front. 

A Reverſe Commanding Ground. An e- 
minence, which plays upon the back of 
a Poſt. | | | 

An Enfilade Commanding Ground, Or Cur- 
tin Comm.n1ins Ground. A high place 
which with irs ſhot ſcours all the length 
of a ſtrair Line. 

Commiſſary General of the Muſters, or Mu- 
fter-Maſter-General, Takes account of the 
ſtrength of every Regiment, Reviews 
them, ſees the Horfe be well Mounted, 
and all Men well Arm'd and Accoutred. 


Com- 
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Commiſſa- General of Proviſions. Has the 
Charge of furniſhing the Army with all th: 


ſorts of Proviſions, and muſt be very vi- Or 
gilant and induſtrious, that they may co 
never ſuffer want. Ta. 

Commiſſm. The Authority by which ſid 
every Officer acts in his Poſt, ſign'd by EI 
the King, or by his General, if he be Q 
impower'd. x the 


Commſſiou=Officers, vide Officers. i 
Company. A ſmall Body of Foot, the pa! 


number never fix d, commanded by a the 
Captain. Generally two thirds of the det 
Company are arm'd with Muskets, and ( 
the reſt with Pikes ; but this particular An 


may alſo vary. 
Independent-Company. That which is dy 
4 not incorporated in a Regiment. 


71 Complement of the Curtin. Is that part of ; 
14 the interior ſide which forms the Demi- ( 
3 gorge. ( 
3 Contravallation. A Trench with a Pa- Fee 
Wi rapet the Beſiegers cover themſelves with Gr 
14 next the place Beſieg d, to defend them ( 
I againſt the Sallies of the Garriſon; ſo 1 Ser 
19 that the Army forming a Siege, lies be- W. 

| | tween the Lines of Circumvallation, and 5M 
HY  Contravallation. This. Line is carry'd 3 
bs on without Musket-ſhot of the Town, ing 
14 and ſometimes goes quite round it, ſome- nat 
dmimes not, according as the General ſees qu 
occaſion. | Foc 
Contre-Pucue-a'yronde, or Counter Swal- 0 

lows Tail. An Outwork in the form of fro 

æ ſingle Tenaille, wider next tlie place, 0 

| char h 


co 
that is, at the Gorge, than at the Head, 
or next the Campaign. Which is the 
contrary inthe Qucuc-a"yronde, or Swallows 
Tail, this being wideſt at the Head. The 
ſides of the Contre- nerve are not ſo well 
Flank'd from the place as thoſe of rhe 
Qucue a yronde, or Swallor's Iuil, and 
therefore is not ſo good. 

Contribution. An Impoſition, or Tax 
paid by all Frontier Countries, to redeem 
themſelves from being plunder'd and 
deſtroy'd by the Enemy. 

Convoy. A ſupply of Men, Money, 
Ammunitions, and Proviſions convey'd 
into a Town, or to an Army, or the Bo- 
dy of Men that marches to ſecure any 
thing from the Enemy. | | 

Copper-Boats. vide Bridge. 

Corbelles, vid. Baskets. 

Cordeau. A Line divided into Fadoms, 
Feet, &c. to mark Out-works on the 
Ground, us'd by Engineers. 

Cordon. Is a putting out of Stone 
commonly 3 running round the 
Wall towards the top. 

Corider, vide Covert- way. 

Cornet. A Commiſſion Officer _— 
ing to every Troop of Horſe, ſubordi- 
nate to the Captain and Lieutenanr, 


equivalent to the Enſign among the: 


Foot. 


from the Muzzle backwards. 
Corporal. An Inferior Officer of Foot, 


2 of a Gun. The next Ring 


who has charge of one of the — 
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of a Company, places and relieves Cen- 
tinels, and keeps good order in the Corp: 
de Garde. He receives the Word of the 
Inferior Rounds, that paſs by his os 
de Garde. Every Company, if ſmall, 
has three Corporals, but more, if nu- 
merous, 

Corps de Garde. A Poſt ſometimes un- 
der Covert, and ſometimes in the open 
Air, to receive a number of Men who 
are rehev'd from time to time, to watch 
in their turns for the ſecurity of ſome 
more conſiderable Poſt. his Word 
Corps de Garde, does not only ſignify the 
Poſt, but the Men in it. 

Corps de Bataille. The main Body of 
an Army drawn up for Battle, whereof 
the firſt Line iscall'd the Van, the Second 
the Corps de Battaille, or Main Battle, and 
the third the Corps ae Reſerve, Body of Re- 
ſerve, or Roar Guard, vide Battle. 

Corps de Reſerve, vide Line of Battle, and 
Rear-Guard, | 

Covert=way. In French, Chemin-Covert, 
or Coridor, A ſpace of Ground level 
with the Field upon the Edge of the 
Ditch, three or four fathom wide, and 
cover'd with a Parapet or Breſt-work, 
running all round the Moat, and ſloping 
gently towards the Campaign. It has 
alſo a Foot-bank, One of the greateſt 
difficulties in a Siege, is to make a Lod g- 
ment on the Covert-way, becauſe gene- 
rally the Beſieged Paliſade is along the 
middle, and undermine it on all _ 

18 
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This is commonly call'd the Counters 
ſcarp, becauſe it is on the Edge of it. 

Counter=approaches. Lines or Trenches 
carried on by the Beſieged, when they 
come out to attack rhe + 4 of the Be- 
ſiegers in form. 

Couuter-Hñattery. A Battery that plays 
upon another. 

Coante guard. In French Contre- garde, 
or Envolope, A ſmall Rampart with a 


Parapet and Ditch to cover tome part of 


the Body of the Place. There are Coun- 
tergards of ſeveral Shapes, and different 
ly ſituated. Thoſe raisd before the 
Point of a Baſtion, conſiſt of two Faces, 
making an Angle Saillant, and parallel 
to the Faces of the Baſtion. Thoſe which 
cover one of the Faces of the Baſtion, 
are ſhap'd like a Demi-Baſtion, with a 
Parapet upon the Face and Capital, but 
none on the Flank, which muſt be open 
and expoſed to the fire of the place. 
This Name of Counter-garde, is not much 
in uſe at preſent among Ingineers, who 
call it an Envelope. Count Pagan calls 
that Work about any place beyond the 
great Ditch, the Counter- garde, or Great 
Counterſcarp, But there is no place for- 
tified according to his method, becauſe 
of the exceſſive charge it requires, vide 
Envelope. 

Counter-Line, vide Contravallation. 

Countermarch. When the Files Coun» 
termarch, it changes the Face or Front of 


the Batalion ; and when Ranks Counter- 
marc 


c O 
march, it is exchanging the Wings of 
the Batalion. The Files Countermarch 
to bring thoſe that are in the Front to 
the Rear, which is proper when a Batal- 
lion is charged in the Rear, and the 
Commander would have theFile-Leaders, 
{Fs who are generally choſen Men, take the 
1 place of the bringers up. The Ranks 
J. Countermarch, — it is required that 
one Wing of the Batallion ſhould ex- 
change its Ground with the other. 

Countermine. A Well, or Hole, ſunk 
into the Ground, from which a Galery 
or Branch runs out under Ground, to 
ſeek out the Enemies Mine, and diſap- 
point it. 

Counter ſcarp. Is properly the Talus, or 
Slope ot the Ditch, on the farther ſide 
from the place, and facing it. But by 
this name is commonly meant the Covert 


ſaid the Enemy attack d the Counterſcarp, 
or lodg'd themfelves on the Counter- 
ſcarp. | 

Counterſcarp, Ditch of the Counterſcarp, 
vide Avant Foſſe. 

Counter Trenches. Are Trenches caſt 
up againſt the Beſiegers, and conſequent- 
ly have their Parapet towards them, and 
are enfiladed from ſeveral parrs of the 
place, to hinder the Enemy from ma- 
king uſe of them, when they are Ma- 
ſters of them. But care muſt be taken 
that they be not enfiladed, nor command- 
ed by any Eminence poſſeſſed by the E- 
nemy. Croats. 


way, and Glacis, and in this Senſe it is 


ſquare. 
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Croats. Properly the Poople of Croatia : 
but in France there is a Regiment of Horſe 
ſo call'd, becauſe at firſt they were of that 
Nation, tho' now they are all French, as 
are thoſe they ſtill call the Scorch Cen- 
aarmes. Theſz Croats are commanded 
upon all deſperate Service; and there- 
fore in a Battle they are poſted on the 
Sung a little advanc'd before the other 
Squadrons, upon the Line with the 
Dragoons. 

Crown Work. In French, Ouvrage 4 
Couromne. An Out- work that takes up 
more Ground than any other. It is 
made up of a large Gorge, and two ſides 
terminating towards the Campaign in 
two Demi Baſtions, each of which is 
join'd by a particular Curtin to a whole 
Baſtion that is at the head of the Work. 
Crown Works are made to cover ſome 
large ſpot of Ground, to ſecure ſome 
riſing 
a Camp that is intrench'd. 

Crowsfeet, Caultrops, or Chanſſetrapes. 
Four pointed Irons ſo made, that what 
way ſoever they fall, one point is up, 
being 2, 3, or 4 Inches long, the ſhort 
ones to ſtrew on Bridges, or Planks, the 
longer on the Earth. Both to incom- 
mode the Cavalry, that they may not 
approach without great difficulty, the 
__ that ſticks up running into the 
Iorſes Feet. | 

A Cube. Is a ſolid Body, every way 


Cubical. 


round, or to defend the head of 
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cubical. The Body that is ſo ſolid 
and ſquare, as a cubical Foot, that'is a 
Foot Square every way of any ſub- 
ſtance. | 

Cuiraſſiers, Horſe that wear Armour, 
Cui verin of the leaſt ze. A Gun 5 
Inches Diameter in che Bore,4coo pounds 
weight, takes a charge of io pounds of 
Powder, and carries a Ball 4 laches and 
6 Eights Diar-ter, and is Pounds 
weight. Its indom-ſhor 19 Paces. 

Culverin Oraitary, Is 5 Inches 2 Eights 
Diameter in the Bore, 4; Pounds 
weight, takes i: Pounds6 Cunces charge 
of Powder, and carl ies a Ball 5 fncl:cs 
Diameter, and 17 Pounds 5 Ounces 
Weight. 

Cul verin ot the largeſt Size. Is 5 Inches 

Eights Diameter in the Bore, 4800 
— Weight, takes a charge of 12 
Pounds 8 Ounces of Powder, and car- 
ries a Shot 5 Inches and 2 Eights Dia- 


meter, and 20 Pounds Weight. 


Curtin. That part of the Wall, or 
Rampart that lies between two Baſtions. 
Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their Attacks 
againſt it, becauſe it is the beſt Flank d 
of any part. | 

Cuttings off, vide Retrenchments. 

Cuvette. A deeper Trench cut along 
the middle of the dry Ditch, and gene- 
rally carry d down till there be Water 
to fill it. This is a Ditch within the 
Ditch, and runs all the length of it, the 
better to keep off the Enemy. The 
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Breadth of it ought to be 18 or 20 
Foot. 

Cylinder. Concave Cylinder of a Gun, 
all the hollow length of a Piece. 

Cad Cylinder. The Chamber, or 
that part which receives the Charge of 
Powder and Shot. 

Vacant Cylinder. That part of the hol- 


: low which remains empty when the Gun 


15 charg'd. 
D. 


Ecagon. A Figure that has ten Sides, 
and as maay Angles, capable of 
being fortify'd with ten Baſtions. 

16 Decamp. To raiſe the Camp, to 
breakup from the place where the Army 
lay encamp'd, and march away. 

Defence. Line of Defence, vide Line. 

Defence of a Place. All thoſe parts of 
a Fortification that Flank other parts, as 
the Parapets, Cazemats, or Fauſſe Brays, 


| which face and defend thoſe Poſts that 
are oppoſite to them. It is almoſt impoſ- 


ſible to fix the Miner to the Face of a 
Baſtion, till the defences of the oppoſite 
Baſtion are ruin'd ; that is, till the Pa- 
rapet of its Flank is beaten down, and 
the Cannon in all parts that can fire up- 
on that Face which is attack'd, are diſ- 
mounted. 

To be in a Poſture of Defence. Is to be 
ready and provided to oppoſe an Ene- 
my. 


D E. 


my. As, our Redoubt is in a good po- 
ſture of defence; that is, the Work of 
it is finiſn'd, and it can oppoſe an Ene- 
my. 

Defile A narrow Paſs, or Way, where 
Troops cannot march butmakinga ſmall 
Front ; and therefore are forc'd to File 
off, which gives the Enemy an opportu- 
niry of charging them more advanta- 
geouſly, becauſe the Rear cannot come 
up to relieve the Front. 

Degree. Tho' this Term properly be- 
longs to Geometry, it is ſo often us'd in 
Fortification, that it will not be impro- 
per to declare it is a ſmall part of an 
Arch ofa Circle, whereof every Circle 
contains 36o, which ſerve to meaſure 
the content of the Angle. So we ſay an 
Angle is of 20, of zo, or of 70 Degrees, 
or more. Vide Angle. 

Demi Baſtion, vide Ba ion. 

Demicannon-!loweſt. A great Gun that 
carries a Ball of 30 Pounds Weight, and 
6 Inches Diameter. Its Charge of Pow- 
der 14 Pounds. It ſhoots point blank 


156 Paces. The Weight of it 5400 


Pounds, the Length 11 Foot, the Dia- 
meter of the Bore 6 Inches 2 Eight 
parts. 

Demicannon=ordinary. A great Gun ſix 
Inches four Eights Diameter in the Bore, 
12 Foot long, weighs 5600, takes a 
Charge of 17 , Ante. 8 Ounces of Pow- 
der, carries a Shot ſix Inches 1 fork 

la- 


Diameter, and 32 Pounds weight, and 
thoors point blank 162 Paces. 
Deu camin of the greateſt ſize. A Gun 


6 Foot, 6 Eight parts Diameter in the 
Bore, 12 Foot long, 6000 Pounds weight; 


| takes a Charge of 18 Pounds of Powder; 


carries a Ball 6 Inches 5 Eights Diame- 
ter, and 36 Pounds weight. The picce 


' ſhoots point blank 180 paces. 


Demiculverin ofthe loweſt ſize. A Gun 


| 4 Inches 2 Eights Diameter in the Bore ; 
| 10 Foot long, 2000 Pounds weight; 


takesa Charge of 6 Pounds 4 Ounces of 
Powder, carries a Ball 4 Inches Diame- 
ter, and 9 Pounds Weight, and ſhoots 


point blank 174 Paces. 


Demiculvcriuordinary. A Gun 4 Inches 
4 Eights Diameter in the Bore, 10 Foot 
long, 2700 Pounds weight, charg'd with 
7 Pounds 4 Ounces of Powder ; carries 


{ a Ball 4 Inches two Eights Diameter, 
and 10 Pounds 11 Ounces Weight. Ir 
* ſhoots point blank 175 paces. 


Demiculverinelder fort. A Gun Inches 


and 6 Eighrs Diameter in the Bore, ten 
| Foot one third in length, 3000 Pounds 
weight, charg'd with Eight Pounds Eight 


Ounces of Powder, and carries a Ball 4 


Inches 4 Eight parts Diameter, and 12 


Pounds 11 Ounces Weight. Its point 
blank ſhot 178 paces. 

Demi- Gorge. Half the Gorge, or En- 
trance into the Baſtion, not taken dire&- 
7 from Angle to Angle where the Ba- 
ion joins to the Curtin, but from the 


Angle 


D. E 


Angle of the Flank to the Center of the 


Baſtion, or Anglethe two Curtins would 


make, were they protracted to meet in 
the Baſtion, vide Gorge. t 
Depth of a Squadron or Batallion. The 
number of Men there is in the File. 
hat of a Squadron is always three, and 
that of a Batallion generally c. So we 
ſay, the Batallion is drawn up fix deep, 
or five deep. | 
D-ſcents into the Ditch. Trenches or 
Cuts made by way cf Sappe, in the 
Ground of the Counterſcarp, under the 
Covertway, and cover'd with Madriers, 
that is, Planks, or with Clays, that is, 
large Wattles cloſe bound together, and 
well loaded with Earth to ſecure them 
againſt Fire. In Ditches that are full 
of Water, the Deſcent is made even to 
the Superficies of the Water, and then 
the Ditch is filled with Faggots faſt 
bound and cover'd with Earth. In dry 
Ditches the Sappe is carry'd down to the 
bottom, and they make Trawerſes in it, 
either to lodge tmſelves, or ſecure the 


Miner. 


Deſerter. A Soldier that runs away to 


the Enemy, or that quits the Service 


without leave, or runs 10m one Regi- 
ment to another. Deſorters are puniſh'd 
with Death. 

Detachment. A mumber of Men 
drawn out of one or more greater Bo- 
dies; either to Mount Guards, make 


an Attack, or other Service. Some- 


Tumes 


way to 
ervice 
Regi- 
10 d 


Men 
ter Bo- 
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times 
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times a Flying Army is made up of De. 
tachments. 


To diſ mount. The vulgar and general 


meaning is to unhorſe, as, to Diſmount 
Cavalry : Bur, 

To Diſmount Cannon, is to throw it of 
the Carriages, or break and render them 
unfit for Service. 

Diſpart. To Diſpart a Cannon, is to 
et a Mark on the Muzzle-Ring to be of 
an equal height or level with the Baſe- 
Ring ; ſo that a Line drawn between 
them ſhall be Parallel to the Axis of the 
Concave Cylinder, for the Gunner to 
take aim by it at the mark he is to ſhoot ;; 
for the Bore and this being Parallel, the 
um takenby it muſt be true. 

Ditch, vide Moat. 

1 of the Counterſcarp, vide Avant 
Fejje. 

Diviſions. Are the ſeveral parcels into 
whicha Batallion is divided in marching, 
conſiſting generally of about 6Files — 
and led by the Lieutenants and Enſigns, 
the Captains marching in the Front and 


Rear. The diviſions of an Armyare the 


Brigades. 

Dodecagon. A Figure that has twelve 
Sides, and as many Angles, capable of 
being fortify d with the tame number of 
Baſtions. 

Double T:naille, vide Tenaille. 

To Double. To put two Ranks into one, 
or two Files into one, according as the 
Word of command 3 it. As _ 

le 
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ble 2 Ranks, is for the 2d, th, and 
th 


anks to march into the firſt, third. 
and fifth ; ſo that of ſix Ranks they make 


but three, leaving double the interval 
there was between them before; which 


is not ſo when they double by half Files, 
becauſe then three Ranks ſtand together, 
and the three others come up to double 
them; that is, the firſt, ſecond, and 


third are doubled by the fourth, fifth, 


and fixth, or the contrary. Double your 


Files, is for every other File to march 


into that which is next to it on the Right 
or Left, as the Word of command di- 


res, and then the ſix Ranks are turn'd 


into twelve, the Men ſtanding twelve 
Jeep, andthe diſtance betweenthe Files 


zs double what it was before. 


Drazocy, Musketiers me ted, who 
ferve ſometimes a-foor, and lometimes a 
horſe-back, being always ready upon any 
thing that requires expedition, as being 
able to keep pace with the Horſe, and do 
the Service of Foot. In BattJe, or upon 
Attacks, they are commonly the Enfan: 
Perdus, or Forlorn, being the firſt tha! 
rallon. In the Field they Encamp either 
ar the Head of the Army, or on the 
Wings, to cover the others, and be the 
firſt at their Arms. They have Corners 
dike che Horſe, and Serjeants like the 
Foot, but are look'd upon as Foot. Their 
Martial Muſick, Drums and Haut-boys. 

Dram Bridge, vide Bridge, ' 
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A T;ench cut to draw the 


Dre:. 
Water out of a Moat. As ſoon as the 
Moat is drein'd, they caſt into it Clays 
cover'd wich Earth, or Bundles of Ruſhes 
with Planks on them, to make them a 
paſſage over the Mud. 

Droit Attacks, vide Attacks. 

Drum. Either the Martial Inſtrument 
itſelf us'd by Foot and Dragoons, or the 
Man that beats it, which is done after ſe- 
veral Manners, either to give notice to 
the Troops of what they are to do, or to 


demand liberty to make {ome propoſal to 


to command them to move. 
the Tat-to, to order all to retire to their 


an Enemy. Every Regiment of Foot 


has a Drum-Major, who commands all 


| rne reſt, and every Company has one or 


two. To beat the General, to give no- 
tice to the Forces that they are to march. 
To beat the Troop, to order the Men to 
repair to their Colours. To beat a march, 
To bear 


Quarters. To beat the Reveille, at break 


ot day to give leave to come out of Quar- 


ters. To beat a Charge, a 1 to fall 
upon the Enemy. To heat a Retreat, to 


draw off from the Enemy. To beat to 
Arms, for Soldiers that are diſpers'd to 
repair to them. To beat an Alarm, to 


give notice of ſome ſudden danger that 
may be in a readineſs. To beat a 
Parley, or Chamade, a Signal to demand 
ſome Conference with the Enemy. When 
a Datallion is drawn up, the Drums are 


on the Flanks, and when it marches by 
2 Divi- 


EM 
Diviſions or Subdiviſions, they march, 
between them. 

Duty. The Exerciſe of thoſe Function; 
that belong to a Soldier, yet with this 
nice diſtinction, that Duty is counted 
Mounting Guards, and the like, where 
there is not an Enemy dire&ly to be in- 
gag'd ; for when they march to meet the 
Enemy, it is catl.d going rpon Service. 


A 


j Arab Bazs, vide Canvas Bags. 


Echarpe, Battery en Echarpe, vide 


Pattory. 

Echaugette, vide Grerirte, 

Elder Batallion or Officer. The Batallion 
is counted elder than another by the time 
ſince it was rais'd, and according to tht 
ſtanding has the Poſt of Honour ; and 
Officers are accounted elder than others, 
not by their Age, or the time they have 
been Soldiers, but by the Date of the 
Commiſſion, und accordingly they are 
co rake their Poſts, Se more of this un- 
der the Word Scr. 

Einbrut tier. The Gaps, or Loop-holes, 
left open in a Parapet for the Cannon tv 
fire through. J he utual diſtance between 
the Embrazures is generally 12 Foot, for 
the conveniency of the Gunners, and 
that the Faruper may not be too much 
weakned. Every Embrazure is three Foot 
above the Plat form, next to the Cannon. 
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ind a Foot and a half next the Campaign, 
to ſink the Muzzle, and play low. Each 
of them is about 3 Foot wide within, and 
about 6 or 7 without, for the conveniency 
of traverſing the Guns. 

Emirience, or Height, Ar iſing Ground 
that over-looks, and commands that un- 
der it. : I 

Empattement. The ſame as Talus. Vide - 
Zu. 

Enfans perdus. Men detach'd from ſe- 
veral Regiments, or otherwiſe appointed 
to give the firſt on-ſet in Battle, or at an 
Attack upon a place Beſieg'd, fo call'd be- 
cauſe of the eminent danger they are ex- 
pos'd to. In Engliſh they are commonly 
call'd, 7he Forlorn, | 

Enfilade. The Scituation of a Poſt, 
which can diſcover and ſcourall the length 
of a ſtrait Line, which by that means 1s 
rendred almoſt defenceleſs. 

To Enfile, or Enfiladethe Curtin or Ram- 
o ſweep the whole length of it 
with the Shot. 

Enneagon. A figure that has nine ſides, 
and as many Angles capable of being for- 
tify'd with the fame number of Baſſ'ons. 

Euſigu. The Officer that carries the 
Colours among the Foor, and is the laſt 
Commiſſion-Officer in the Company, be- 
ing ſubordinate to the Captain and Lieu- 
tenant. The Enſign's Poſt is at the Head 
ot the Pikes, He is to die rather than 
lole his Colours. 
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Envelope. A Work of Earth raid d ſome- 
times in the Ditch of a place, ſometimes 
beyond the Ditch; ſometimes like a plain 
Parapet, and ſometimes like a little ym 
part with a Parapet to it. Envelepes are 
generally made, when weak places are 
cover'd only with hare Lines, and either 
they cannot, or will not ſtrerch out to- 
wards the Campa'gn with Half-moons, 
Horn-works, or the .like Works which 
require much Ground. The Envelopes in 
a Ditch are ſometimes call'd $:1lons, Con- 
tre- Cardes, Conſerves, or Luncttes. See all 
theſe Words. 

Epaule, or Shoulder of a Baſtion. The 
ſpace contain'd by the Angle, made by the 
union of the Face and Flank, whence 
that Angle is called, Ihe Angle of the Epaule. 

Epaulment. A Work to a ſide, or ſide- 
ways, made either of Earth thrown up, 
of Bags of Earth, of Gabions, or of Fab 
cines, and Earth. The Epaulments of the 
places of Arms for the Cavalry, behind 
the "Trenches, are generally only of Faf- 
cine and Earth. 

Epaulmnt, Is alſo taken for a Dem- 
Baſtion, vide Baſtion. 

Epaulment, or Square Oriflon. A Maſs 
of Earth almoſt Square, and fac'd or lin'd 
with a Wall, to cover the Cannon of a 
Cazematte, vide Orit!on. | 

Eqnilateral. A Figure that has all its 
ſides equal. 

Eſcalade, vide Scolads. 
Ejcarp, vide Scar. 
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Efcounle. Generally is the third part of 
a Company of Foor, ſo divided for 
mounting of Guards, and relieving one 
other. Equivalent to a Brigade of 
[{orſe. 

{ſp/cnage. It properly ſignifies the Gla- 


| ſis of the Counterſcarp, but begins to be 
antiquated in that ſenſe, and is now only 
| taken for the empty ſpace between the 


laſis of a Cittadel, and the firſt Houſes 


of a Town. 


Eſtotle, vide Star Redonor. 
Etappe. An allowance of Proviſions, 


and Forrage, for Soldiers in their march 
through the Kingdom to or from Win- 


ter-quarters. 


Efappier. Une chat contracts with a 


Country, or Territory, for furniſhing 
Troops in their march with Proviſions, 
and Forrage. They are to deliver the 
* trappe to the Majors of Horſe, or Foot, 
and in their abſence to the Quarter- ma- 
ſters of each Troop of Horſe or Serjeants 


Of the Company of Foot. Etapplers are 
forbid giving Soldiers their Erappe in 


Noney. Sometimes the Etappiers and Of- 
| licers compound for a Sum of Money, 
and oblige the Men to make two days 
march in one, which is 


| reat haraſſing 
of Men and Horſes. and a notorious 
Lraud. | 

Evolutioms, The motions” made by a 
body of Men in changing their poſture, 
or form of drawing. up, to make good 


he Ground they are on, or poſſeſs them- 


4 ſelves 
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fclves of another, that they may eithe: 
attack the Enemy, or receive his on-ſer 
more advantageouſly. The Evotations are, 
doubling of Ranks, or Files, Counter- 
marches and Wheelings. 

Exerciſe. The Practice of all thofe 
Motions, and Actions, and. Management 
of Arms a Soldier is to be. perfect in, 
to be fit for Service, and make him un- 
derſtand how to attack and defend. 
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Ace of a Baſtion. The two foremoſt 
ſides reaching from the Flanks to 
the point of the Baſtion where they meer, 
are call'd the Faces. Theſe are common] 
the firſt uridermin'd, becaufe they — 
fartheſt out, and are leaſt Flank d, and 
therefore weakeſt. 

Face of a place, call'd alſo the Tenallle 
of the place. The Interval between the 
Points of two Neighbouring Baſtions, 
containing the Curtin, the two Flanks, 
and the two Faces of the Baſtions that 
look upon one another, 

Face prolong d, or extended. Is that part 
of the Line of Defence razant, which 
is terminated by the Curtin, and the 
Angle of the Epaule, that is, it is the 


Line of Defence razant, diminiſh'd by 


the Face of the Baftion. 
Facings, To Face, is to look towards 


ſuch a ſide, or to turn to it; as F * to 
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| the Right, or to the Left, is to turn the 


| ters, if diſcover'd, have a Hower- de- luce 
' burnt upon their Cheek, and loſe their 


belonging to each Brigade of Horſe and 
Foot, at the Head of the Baggage of each 


* confuſion in the march. 


is a corruption of Gonfannon, which in 
| {:://an ſigniſies a Banner. 


which diſtinguiſhes them from the Sau- 
eus, made of bigger Branches of Trees. 
' Faſcines are greater or leſs, according to 
| the ſeveral uſes they are put to. 
| that are to be pitch'd, to burn a Lodg- 


| :hoſe that are for making Epaulmonts, or 
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Face and whole Body that way. 

Fargots, The French call them Paſſe- 
ang. Are Men hird to Muſter, by 
Officers whoſe Companies are not full, to 
cheat the King of fo many Men's Pay. 
The King of France has ordered, That 
any who ſhall be found ſo to paſs in Mu- 


Arms and Equipage. 
Frezots are allo the ſame as Faſcine, 
121. Attack, vide Attack. 
FErlron, vide Fuucon. 
Falconet, vide Fauconet. 
Falſe Alarm, vide Alarm. 
Faiſe Attack, vide Attack. 
Ermton. A Banner carry'd by a Servant 


Brigade, to keep good order, and prevent 
It is made of 
Stuff, of the Colour of the Brigadiers, 
or the Commanding Officer's Livery. It 


Faſcines. Are Faggots of ſmall Wood, 


"Thoſe 


ment, Gallery, or other Work of the Ene- 
mies, are but a Foot and a half long; but 


D 5 Chan- 
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Chandeliers; ot to raiſe Works, ot fill up 
ver Ditches, muſt be between two and 
three Foot in thickneſs, and four Foot 
long; and being to be loaded with much 
Larth to make them more ſolid, and pre- 
vent their being fir'd, they are bound at 
both ends, as well as in the middle. The 
Enemy his no way to deſtroy them but 
by fire, ro prevent which they are either 
loaded with Earth, as has been ſaid, or 
cover'd with raw Hides. 

A Faucon, os Falceu. A ſmall Cannon 
2 Inches and 6 Eights Diameter in the 
ore, Foot long, weighing 750 Pounds, 
takes a Charge ot 2 Pounds 4 Ounces of 
Powder, and carries a Ball 2 Inches, and 
s Eights Diameter, and 2 Pounds 8 Oun- 
ces Weight. Its point-blank-ſhot 130 
Paces. 

A Taucon:t, or Falconet. A very ſmall 
Piece of Cannon 2 Inches and 2 Eights 
Diameter in the Pore, 6 Foot long, 
weighing 4co Weight, t. kes a Charge of 
me Pound four Qunces of Powder, and 
carries & Bullet 2 Inches and 1 Eight 
Miameter, and 3 Pound 5 Qunces weight. 
Its point-blank-ſhot 9 Paces. 

Faifſ.-Braye, Chemin des Rondes, Baſſe Ene 
ectute, or Lower Eucloſer. Ts a ſpace about 
the breadth of 2 or 3 Fathom round the 
foot of the Rampart, on the outſide, de- 
{ended by a Parapet, which parts it from 
the Berme, OT Forel aud, and the Edge of the 
i2irch. The Deſign of Fayſſc-Braye, is to 
defend the Moar, but they are uſeleſs 
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up «here Ramparts are fac'd or lin'd with 4M 
nd Wall, becauſe of the Rubbiſh the Cannon = 
ot beats down into them. "Therefore moſt 1 
ch Ingeniers will have none before the faces ; 
re- of the Baſtions, where the Breach is com- vs 
| at monly made, becauſe the Ruins falling, 4 
'he rae Fn'.ſſe Braye make the aſcent. to the - 
but reach the caſter, and what flies from the i 
her |} accs, kills the Soldiers that are to de- 4 
or tend them. I 
| PHichant, vide Line of Defence, Hebant. 
101 Field Officers, vide Officer, 
the tile, The ſtrait Line Soldiers make 
ids, chat ſtand one before another which is 
s of I thc depth of the Batallion, or Squadron, 
and and thus diſtinguiſh'd from the Rank, 
un- here the Men ſtand fide by fide, and 
130 | make the length of the Batallion, or Squa— 
mon. Among rhe Foot, the Files are fix 
nall Þ dcep, among the Horſe but three. The 
ohrs les muſt be ſtrair, and parallel to one 
>ng, other. Tordouble Files, is to put two 
2 of Þ tiles into one, which makes the depth of 
and Þ the Batallion double what it was, not in 
ght ſpace of Ground, but in number of Men, 
ght. und alſo doubles the Intervals between the 
'jiles, making the Ranks look thin. The 
Lu- Ben ina File are diſtinguiſh'd by the ſe- 
bout | eral names of File-leaders, Half-files; 
| the ad Bringersup. If a Batallion be drawn 
de- ſup Eight deep, there may be Quarter- 
rom les, but this is not uſual. 
frhe Hle- leadert. The Men that compoſe 
is to he Front, or firſt Rank of a Batallion, 
— being the 6ſt of every File. 
ars 
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To File of. To fall off from marchin 
in a ſpacious Front, and march in length 
by Files. When a Regiment is marching 
In full Front, and comes to a narrow 
Paſs, it may march off by diviſions, or 
ſubdiviſions, or File off from the Right, 
or Left, or as the Ground requires. 

Fire, To Fire. To diſcharge Fire- 
Arms. 

FireeArms. Under this Name are com- 
prehended all Sorts of Arms, that are 
charg'd with Powder and Ball, as Can- 
non, Muſquets, Carabines, Piſtols, Blun- 
derbuſſes, &. 

Running-Fire, When Men drawn u 
for that purpoſe fire one after another, ſo 
rhat it runs the whole length of the Line, 
or round a Town, or the like, vihich 
1s us'd upon publick occaſions of re- 
joycing. | 

Fire-Ba!ll, Is made of grounded Pow- 
der, Salr-perer, Brimſtone, Camphir and 
Borace, all {prinklied with Oil, all moul- 
ded inte a Mais, with Mutton Suet, or- 
dinary Pitch and Greek Pitch, and made 
as big as an ordinary Granado. This 
15 Wrapp'd up in Towe, with a Sheet 
of ſtrong Paper over it. To fire it, 
make n Hole into it with a Bodkin, 
into Which they put ſome Priming that 
will burn Low. This they caſt into any 
Works, they would diſcover in the night 
zinc. 
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Fre- Maſter. A Perſon that makes tlie 
Fuzes for Bombs, and Granadoes, and 
other Fire-works. | 

Flank. That part of the Baſtion which 
reaches from the Curtin to the Face, and 
defends the oppoſite Face, the Flank, and 
the Curtin. 

Oblique, or Second Haut. That part 
of the Curtin that can ſee to ſcour the 
Face of the oppoſite Baſtion, and is the 
diſtance between the Lines Razaut, and 
Fichant. 

Low, or cover'd Flank, or Flank, retire, 
The Platform of the Cazerar, which 
lies hid in the Baſtion. 

Flank prolong'd or extended. Is the ſtretch- 
ing out of the Flank trom the Angle of 
the Epaule, to the exterior ſide, when 


the Angle of the Flank is a right An- 


ole. | 
” Flanks of A Barallion, or Army. The 
ſides of them. 

To Hauk. To diſcover and fire upon 
the fide. Any Fortification which has 
no defence but right forwards, is faulty, 
and to make it compleat, one part ought 
to Flank the other. The Curtin is al- 
ways the ſtrongeſt part of any fortify'd 
place, becaufe it is Flank'd by the two 
Flanks at the ends of it. 

Flank'd Angle. The Angle form'd by 
the two Faces of the Baſtion ; the Point 
of the Baſtion. 

Hask. A thin 


| generally made of 
Horn, to carry 


owder in, with the 
meas 


FO 
meaſure- of the charge of the Piece on 
the top of it. 

Fhing- Arm, or F HJ,. Camp, vide C.iinp. 

i¹,-Briate, vide Bridge. | 

Feet. So abſolutely taken, ſignifies all 
thoſe Bodies of Men that ſerve a-foor. 

Ft. Is a mcalure divided into twelve 
Inches, being the Gth part of a Fathom, 
the 5th ofa Geometrical Pace, and us'd 
in i oiftihication. 

To be on the fame foot with another, 
is to be under tie fame Circumſtances in 
roint of Serie. 

Jo gain or loſe Ground foot by foot, 
15 to do it regularly, and relolutely, de— 
ſending evety thing to the utmoſt, or 
forcing it by dint of Art and Labour. 

Foct. mk, Foerftep, O1 L11quette. AStep 
rais'd with Earth under the Parapet tolirt 
tu: Mento hre over it, about a Foot and a 
half high, and three Foot wide. They u- 
ſually make two or three of them under 
the Parapers of little Fortsand Redoubts. 

Torclaud, Barm, Berm, or Lizicr, Relais, 
Retraite, and Pos de Scuris. A ſmall ſpace 
of Ground berween the Wall of a place, 
and the Moat, vw hich the Beſt Fortifica- 
tions Fre not, becaoſe it is advantageous 
for tie Err eo come over the Moat, 
and get wet! : aud therefore this is 
enly left, wherg there is not enough to 
defiay the expence of Stone to face the 
foot of the all, in place whereof this 
helps t? ſupport it, and is generally from 
3, to 8 or 10 Foot wide. So ſays, Sir 
Jo 


F O 


"0:45 Moor ; but the French ſay this ſpace 
left to. receive what the Enemy batters 
down from tne Paraper, that it may not 
ſ11] the Ditch, For the more ſecurity 
this Fureſand is generally Palitaded. 

Ie Jeroen, vide En' an. Perans. 

te; rage. Hay, Straw, and Oats, for 
the ſubiiſtence of Horles. A Ration ot 
Forrage is the Lay's allowance for a 
Horie, Which is 20 Pounds of Hay, 1- 
Pounds of Straw, end for want of Straw, 
:5 Pounds of Hay. 

Fit, A Work intrench'd on all ſides, 
deſign'd to ſecure ſome high Gronnd, or 
the Pals of a River, to make good any ſport 
of Ground to fortify the Lines of-a Siege, 
and for many other uſes. There are Forts 
or ſeveral ſhapes and ſizes, according as 
the Ground requires. Some have whole 


| Baſtions, others Demi Baſtions. Some are 


Square, othe:s Pentagons, &c. 
For:tjfi.at'en, The Art of tortifying a 
place, fo tliat every part may diſcover 
the Enemy in Front and tank, and op- 
poſe the depth the Ditch, and the 
height and thicknets of the F impart a- 
gainſt him; thar 9 mall Body of Men 
within, tuat Encic.ire may advantage- 
oully opole a great Army. 3 his ſame 
Word isalſo us'd i» igaify all the Works 
:hat cover or def: .+ a firong place. 
Vortifention Offen u Teaches a Gene- 
ral how to take all advantages for his 
Troops, the manner of Incamping, and 


f Belieging and Taking of Troops. 
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— — Defenſive. Shows a Gover- 
nour how to make the beſt of the Garri- 
fon committed ro his Care, and to pro- 
vide all things neceſtaty for its defence. 
Neat ura Fortification conſiſts in the natu- 
ral difficulty of acceſs to any place caus d 
by Waters, Moraſſes, Craggy or Steep 
Aſcents, or the like, and teaches an In- 
gineer how to make the moſt of them. 

1 Fertificat'ou is What an Ingi- 
neer thinks fit to add in Works, as Ram- 
parts, Trenches, Baſtions, Ravelins, Half 
Moons, & c. to ſupply the defects of Na- 
ture, and ſecure a place againſt an Enemy. 

Ancient Fortification conſiſts only in places 
ſurrounded with Walls and Towers on 
them at diſtances. 

Modern Fertification is improved beyond 
the Ancient, with the addition of all 
thoſe ſeveral Works mention'd through- 
out this Diftionary. 

To F-rtif; inwards, is to repreſent the 
Baſtions within the Polygon propos'd 
to be Forrify'd, and then that Polygon 
is called the ter ior Polygon, and each ot 
its ſides the Exterior Side terminating at 
the points of the two neareſt Baſtions, as 
FG in the Figure]. 

To Fortify out warde, is to repreſent the 
Baſtion without the Polygon propos'd to 
be Fortified, and then that Polygon is 
call'd the Interior Polygon, and each of its 
ſides the Interior Side, terminating in the 
Centers of the two neareſt Baſtions, as 
CD in the Fig. I. 
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Fertin, A ſmall Fort made like a Star 
of 5 or more points, to ſtrengthena Line 
of Circumvallation, or the like. 

He, vide Moat, 

Feucade, Fugado, or Fournſſe, A Four- 
ncau, or Chamber of a Mine made like a 
Well, eight or ten Foot wide, and ten 
or twelve in depth, Charg'd wirh Barre!s 
or Bags of Powder, and prepar'd under a 
Pot that is like to be loſt. It is cover'd 
with Earth, and Fire put to it by a tra'n 
convey'd in a Pipe to another Poſt, 
We could nor keep our footing on the 
Half-moon we had gained, becauſe the 
Enemy play d two Fagades, which ruin'd 
the. Lodgement we had made upon the 
Gorge. | 

Fourncaun. The Chamber of a Mine, 
being a hollow made under fome Work 
that is to be blown up; the top of it 
ſometimes made like a Prieſt's Cap, that 
is, with four or five hollows in it, that 
the Powder may find the more paſſages. 
Sometimes this Chamber 1s 5 or 6 Foot 
every way, being exactly Square, which 
is moſt uſual. About a thouſand weight 
of Powder, either in Bags or Barrels, is 
the common charge of one of. theſe 
Chambers ; bur it is at the diſcretion of 
the Ingineer to add or diminiſh rhis pro- 
portion, according to the Bulk or Na- 
ture of the Soil he is to blow up, vehe- 
ther looſe Earth, or Rock. For ſome- 


times they make four or five Chambers 
| un- 
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under one Work, each of which has not 
abovean hundred Weight of Powder. 

Tour neau ſuperficia!, vide Ca'ſſon. 

Fraiſes. Stakes about ſix or ſeven Foot 
long, whereof about one third part is 
drove into the Wall of a fortify'd place, 
a little below'the Cordon of the Wall, and 
in ſuch places as are not fac'd orlin'd 
with Wall, they are planted on the out- 
ſide of the Rampart, about rhe foor of 
the Parapet. They are always itvck in 
ſloaping a little, x &- is not quite Paral- 
lel to the Level of the Plain, but the 
Points hanging down a little, that Men 
may not ſtand on them. They ſerve to 
prevent Scalades and Dec: cion. 

To Fraize a Ra:alliomm. Ts ſo to line it 
every way with Ptkes, that it may ſtand 
the ſhock of a Body of Horſe. 

Front. The foremoſt Rank of a Batal- 
lion, Squadron, or other Body of Men. 
To Front every way, is when the Men 
are fac'd to all ſides. ; 

The Front of a place, which is alſo call'd 
the Tenaille, and the Face of a place is 
that part that is contain'd betwixt the 
points of any two neighbouring Baſtions, 
that 1s, the Curtin, the two Flanks and 
the two Faces of the Baſtions that Face 
one another. 

A Fuze, A Pipe full of Wild-fire put 
into the Touch-hole of a Bomb, Grana- 
do, or the like, to fire it. 


Fu- 


G A 


Fuziliers. Foot Soldiers arm'd with 
Firelocks, which are 
There is a Regiment of Fuzilicrs for the 
Guard of the Artillery. 


G 


| Abions, or Cannon Baskets. Great 
Baskets 5 or 6 Foot high, and a- 
bout 4 Foot Diameter, as well at the bot- 
tom as the top. Theſe are fill'd with 
Earth, and ſerve to cover Men againſt the 
Enemies fire, either as Merlons on Bat- 
t ries; planting Guns between them, or 
to make Lodgments upon any Poſts, or 
elſe to ſerve as Parapets to the approaches, 
when the Artack is carry'd on along a 
lo ay or rocky way. 

Galery. A paſſage made a- croſs the 
Ditch of a Town Beſieg'd, with Timbers 
faſtned on the Ground and plank'd over, 
the Planksall loaded with Earth to ſecure 
the Miners from the Enemies fire, and 
the Galery it ſelf ſecur'd againſt fire by 
the Earth on it. The Word Galery is al- 
D us'd for the Branch of a Mine, that 1s 
a narrow paſſage under Ground, leading 
to the Mine that is carry'd on under any 
Work deſign'd to be blown up. We 
drove the Enemy from our Galery with 
hand-Granadoes. The beſieged and be- 
ſiegers carry'd on their Galeries under 
Ground, 1 often met, and were de- 
ſtroy'd, or became uſeleſs. 
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Cm. This Word: ſignifies either 
the place into which Forces are put into 
Winter-quarters, or the Troops them- 
{elves put into a fortify'd place to de- 
fend it, being ſtrong holds, as are gene- 
rally along Frontiers. 

Cate. Made of ſtrong Planks with 
Iron Bars to oppoſe an Enemy. The 
Gate of a ſtrong hold ought to be in the 
middle of a Curtin, rhat it may be well 
defended by the Flanks and Faces. Thoſe 
which are in the Flank, weaken the moſt. 
neceſſary part of the Fortification, and 
when they are in the face, they are ſtill 
more prejudicial to the Baſtion, which 
»ught to be clear to make Retrenchments- 
upon occaſion. | 

G1:5:s, Sods, or Tufs, cut ſquare like 
arge Bricks, coverd with Graſs, and 
us to face the outſides of Works made 
of Earrh, to keep it up and prevent its, 
mouldring. The common length of a 
G ν 15 about a Fogrt, its breadth about 
121F a Foot, and the fame thickneſs. Tra- 
7% made to pals a Ditch are often co- 
ver'd with Gazor, laid on Planks to fave 
tem from ire. 

G-:n#armecr, or Men at Arms, Horſe 
men, who formerly fought in compleat 
Armour; now a ſelet Body of Horſe in 
/-zn.e, being in all nine Independent 


troops, not Regimented ; but Com- 
minded by Captains Lievtenants, the 
Ning being himſelf their Captain. The 
Troops bt Lite-Uuards, thoſe of the 


Mus- 


6 L 
Musketiers, and thoſe of the Light-horſe 
of the Queen, Dauphin, and Duke of 
Orleans, are 1 as Gendarms, and 
take place as ſuch. 

Gcnera! of an Army. He that com- 
mands it in chief; who to be fit for ſo 

teat an employ, ought to rely more on 
fis Conduct than Strength, to be well 
$kill'd in the Art of attacking ſtrong pla- 
ces, and know how to encamp ſo advan- 
tagiouſty, that it may be in his choice 
Whether he will fight or not; fo that his 
Wiſdom may gain the Love and Affecti— 
on of his Troops, make them confide in 
him, and be a terror to his Enemies. 
There are alſo Lieutenant-Generals, Ma- 
jor-Generals, Colonel-Generals, Commil- 
ſary-Generals, and Quarter-maſter-Gene- 
rals, of which we ſhall ſpeak under their 
particular Letrers. 

General. The Beat of Drum fo call'd, 
is the firſt which gives notice, common- 
ly in the Morning early, for the Foot to 
be in a readineſs to march. 

General Officers, vide Officer. 

Gin. An Ingine for lifting or raiſing 
of great Guns. 

To give Ground. To retire, to loſe the 
Poft a Body of Men is 1n. 

Glacis. This Word in general ſignifies 
a very eaſy little ſlope, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the Talus. For in the 


Glacis the height is always leſs than the 


Baſe of the Slope; but in the Ialus the 


height is equal too, or more chan the 
Baſe 
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Baſe of the Slope. The Name of Glaczs 
is particularly apply'd to the Slope of 
the Parapet of the Covert-way, which falls 
off even with the level of the Field. 
This Glacis is alſo call'd Eſplanade; but 
this Word in this ſenſe grows out of date. 
When the Trenches are brought within 
20 Paces of the Glacis, there is no ap- 
proaching nearer the Cevert way but by 
$appe, to proceed according to the Rules 
of Art, unleſs they reſolve to carry the 
Counterſcarp by Aſſault. | 

Gorge. The 13 that leads into 
the Body of a Work All Gerg:s muſt 


be plain without any Parapet, leſt when 


the Beſiegers have poſſeſs d themſelves of 
the Work, that Parapet ſhould cover 
them from the fire of the place; but the 
G rges are Paliſado'd to prevent ſurprize, 
and during the Siege they generally make 
little Mines, Coffers, and Forrneaux under 
them to blow up the Enemies before they 
can lodge themſelyes. The ſeveral Gorges 
are diſtinguiſh'd as follows. 

The Gorge of a Baſtion. It is form'd by 
two Lines drawn both ways from the 
Angle of the Polygon, to the Angles of 
the Curtin or Flank. 

1he Gorze of a Plat Baſtion. Is a ſtrait 
Line reaching between the two Flanks. 

ihe G:rze fo Half-moon, or Ravelin, Ts 
the ſpace between the two ends of their 
te ces next the place. 


We 
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The Corge of other Outæworks. Is the In- 
terval betwixt their ſides next the 
Ditch. | 

Governor of a Garriſon. A conſiderable 
Officer repreſenting the King's Perſon, 
whoſe Authority extends not only over 
the Inhabitants and Garriſon, but over 
all Troops that may be there in Winter- 
Quarters, or —_ of Refreſhment. 

Granadiers, Soldiers arm'd witha good 
Sword, a Hatcher, a Fire-lock ſlung, and 
a Pouch full of hand Granadoes. Mey 
Batallion of Foot, of late Years, has ge- 
nerally a Company of Granadiers belong» 
ing to it, or elſe four or five Granadiers 
belong to each Company of the Batallion, 
and, upon occaſion, form a Company ot 
themſelves. There are Horſe and Foot 
Granadiers, and they have often been 
found very ſerviceable. 

Granads:s. Are ſmall Shells, concave 
Globes, or hollow Balls, ſome made of 
Iron, ſome of Tin, others of Wood, and 
even of Paſtboard ; but moſt commonly 
of Iron, becauſe the Splinters of it do 
moſt Execution. This Globe or Hollow 
is fill'd with Fine Powder, and into the 
Touch-hole of ir is ſtuck a Fuze of 
Powder, beaten and temper'd with Char- 
coal-duſt, that it may not flaſh, but burn 
2 till it comes to the Charge. Theſe 
are thrown by hand into places where 
Men ſtand thick, and particularly into 
Trenches and Lodgments the Enemy 


makes, and are of good uſe. 
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for the greater ſecufiry of the Camp. 


loing duty whereſoever 
on is for his defence, with Precedence 
efore all other Regiments of Foot. 


GU 
Great Guns, vide Cannon. 5 
Guard. The Duty perform'd by a Bo- 

dy of Men with watchfulneſs, to ſecure 
all againſt the attempts and ſurprizes of 
an Enemy. To be upon Guard; to Mount 
the Guard; to Relieve the Guard; the 9 

Officer of the Guard; the Serjeant of tlie | 

the Guard. In time of danger all Guards' |} 

are drawn by Lot to prevent any Trea- 
cherous Officers having the opportunity 
of betraying a Poſt to the Enemy. Troops 
in Garriſon generally mount the Guard 
every third Night, and have two Nights 

to reſt. v4 fad N 
The Main Guard. In Garriſon is that to 

which all leſs Guards are ſubord inate, the F 

commanding Officer keeping it with the - 

greater number of Men. In the Field it | 
is a conſiderable Body of Horſe detach's 
to the Head of the Camp, to ſecure the 

Army by keeping a watchful Eye upon 

a the Avenues that lead to it. 
Advanc'd-Guard. 'A Party of 15 or 20 

Houſe, commanded by a Lieutenant, be- 

ond, but within ſight ofthe Main- guard, 

3 

Gardes du Corps, or Life. Guards. The 
roops of Horſe-Guards maintain'd for 
he ſecurity of the King's Perſon, which 
ake place of all other Troops of Horſe. 
Regiments of —.— 2 of Foot 
the King's Per- 


Ah E bikes, 


* 
Picket, or Piquet Guards. Small Guards fon 
commanded by Lieutenants or Enſigns at 7 
the Head of every Regiment, as they lie > 
incamp'd to be always in readineſs againſt 
all ſurprizes. oo 


Guerirte, A Sentinel's Box, being like | #% 
a little Tower, made either of Stone, Py 


Brick or Wood, to preſerve the Sentinel * 
from the Weather. Some call them E- nk 
chaugeites. They are generally plac d on f Tf 
the Points of Baſtions, and Angles of the 1 
Epaul, and ſometimes in the muddle of a 
Curtin, and are to hang a little over the f h N 
Wall, chat the Sentinel may look down 3 M 
to the Foot of the Rampart. [| * 7 
,Guidon. - An Officer to carry the Stan- 
dard in the Troops of Guards, The 
ſame Word is alſo taken for the Standard 
it ſelf. Fes. Hit < TR: 
Guns, vide Cannon. 


H 

Alf Files. The three foremoſt Men — 

in the Field, when a Batallion 15 
drawn up, are called the Front Half Files, 
and the three hindmoſt Men the Rear 
Half-moon.- an Dramas N 0 
two Faces, whic Lan Angle Saillant, e oh 
the Gorge whereof bends in like a Boy "rs of 
or Creſcent] and is.ever ut d to cover the 
int of a Baſtion, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from Ravelins, always plac Fw 
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H E | 
| fore rhe! Curtin, but they are defective, 
S as being ill Hlank' d. At preſent only 
vi Ingeniers diſtinguiſh between Kavelins, 
in H#tf-niemns; for the Soldiers, and 
{ other: Perſons call them all indifferently 
h Half-moons, tho 12 yet Cuſtom 
ke | prevails, eſpecially becauſe the difference 
©. is rather in the Scituation, than in the 
el ching itſelf; Vide! Riwvelm. F 
E | . Is to diſcontinue the march , 
on ¶ of Troo s, to ſtahd : ſtill, ro ſtop in order 1 
the to reſt, or on any other account what- | 
fa ſoever; and ſo the Word of Command 
the for Men to ſtop when they are marching, 
vn iS Halt. 13 in n Þ f 
- Head bf th Camp. The Ground before 
r the Camp, where the Be, or on which 
the Army draws out. | 
lard Y Head vn Work. The Front of it next 
the Enemy, and fartheſt from the Body + 
of the place. 3 
Heu ger: To Line Hedges, vide Line. 
Height,” vide Eminent.. | 
Hendecagon. A Figure that has Eleven 
Mes ides, and as many Angles, capable of 
* deing fortified with the like number of 
on 10 Baſtions. | 
F „tegen. A Figure that has ſeven ſides, 
Ke ad Angles, each capable of a Regular 


aſtion. 


ing elf Herr. A Barrier made of only one 
aillam, eee of Wood ſtuck thick with abun 


BOY Fariceof Iron Spikes, born up and equale 

or EF balanc'd in the middle on a Stake, a- 
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bout which it turns to open, or ſhut the 
paſſage, in the nature of a Pum- ſtile. 


Foot. 
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Herſe, vide Porteul i. 

Herſe. Is alſo. a Harrow the- Beſieged jb 
for want of Chevaux de Fixe, lay in the N 
way, or on Breaches with the Points Gre 


up, to hinder the march of Horſe and 
Herſillon. A Plank 10 or 12 Poor long, priz 


ſtuck full of Nails with the points up, 514 


for the ſame uſe at the HerſeQ. 5 

Hexagon, A Figure that has ſix equal Serv 
Sides, and as many Angles, each capable 7 
of a Regular Baſtion. * 


Hogſbeads. Fill'd with Earth they ſerve 


to make Parapets to cover the Men, in- 


ſtead of Gabions, and Earthe Bag,. 
Hollow- Square, vide Square. | 
Heny-Comb in Cannon. Flaws in the Me- "CL 

ral, a fault in Caſting, and dangerous in 


Firing. | | builg 
Horizontal Superficies. The plain Field for 1 
lying upon a level without any riſing, or Arm) 
ling: THE 6 1k 47 HR 8 | 
Horn-work. In French, Quvrage 4 Corn. in * 


Is an Outwork, the Head whereofis for-. 
rify'd by two Demi-Baſtions, or Evaulment:, Fay > 
joyn'd by a Curtin, and clos'd by Paral- 


= ” terminating at the Gorge of the * 
ork. * 

Horſe. Is taken for that Body of Men . 
that ſerves a Horſe · back, ſo we ſay à Bod and t 
of Horſe; the Horſe fought well, the cauſe | 
Horle-march, Ir 18 the ſame as Cavalry. If the ] 


Horſe 


1 N 


Horſe de Frize, vide Chevanx de Frixe” 


and Turnpikes. - | | 

Horſ»jhooe. A Round or Oval Work, 
enclds'd with à Parapet, rais'd in the 
Moat of a Marſby place, or in low 
Grounds; or elſe to cover a Gate, and 
keep a Corps de Garde to prevent ſur- 
Prizes. | 

Heſpital. Is a place appointed for the 
Sick and Wounded Men, who have there 
a number of Phyſicians, Surgeons and 


. Servants to attend them, and Cure them. 


Hutt, The ſame as Barack, vide Ba- 
rack. | 


I Chnography, vide Plan. 

I Inc amp. To pitch the Tents, or 
build. Huts on a ſpor of Ground choſen 
for the purpoſe, which is lodging an 
Army in the Field, 
| Incampment. The Lodging of an Army 
in the Field, according to irs ſeveral 
Quarters, which are to lie conveniently 
for Water, Wood, and Forrage, to be 
well poſted to intrench, or at leaſt have 
the advantage of Ground, and ſo Scitua- 
red that they may all face outwards. At 
a Siege, the place muſt be on their Backs, 


and the Foot are to cover the Horſe, be- 
cauſe they can be ſooneſt at their Arms. 


If the Enemy be near, the Cannon muſt 
be planted on the ſide next him, and if 
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the Camp be to march, the Cannon muſt 
be poſted to face the Road they are to 
march. EP 

Indented Line. Running in and out like 
the Teeth of a Saw, often us'd upon the 
Bank of a Counterſcarp, upon à River, 
or Sea- ſide, and upon the main Land, the 
— that one part may Flank ano- 

er. 

Independent Company, or Troob, vide Com- 
pany and 4x7 Wi 

- Infantry; The whale Body of Foot- 
Soldiers, whether Independent Compa- 
nies or Regimented. The Regiments of 
Foot-Guards take place of all others, the 
_ reſt have precedence according to Seni- 
ority. This Precedence is for the eldeſt 
Regiment to march in the Front, the 
next in the Rear, and ſo on with the reſt, 
The eldeſt to in on the Right, the 
next on the Left, and ſo the reſt in courſe. 
The Officers of Foot command thoſe of 
Horſe in Garriſon, but are commanded 
by them in the Field. 

Ingenier. A Perſon well skill'd. in the 
Art of contriving all ſorts of Forts, and 
other Works; | judicious in finding out 
faults in all Fortifications, and 'mending 
them, and knowing how to attack and 
defend al] ſorts of Poſts. | 
To Inſul:, or, To Aſſault. Is to attack a 
Poſt by open force, coming on without 
any ſhelter to fall to handy ſtrokes, with- 
out making uſe of Trenches, Sappe, or 
other Forms of Art to gain Ground ns 
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by foot. The Counterſcarp is generall 
inſulted or aſſaulted, to prevent the 
nemies having time to ſpring the Four- 
ne aux, orf Fougaſſes they have prepared. 
In theſe Attacks the Granadiers common- 
ly march at the Head of the other 
Troops, and there muſt be Pioneers read 
to * a Lodgment, to ſecure the Po 
gain'd. 
Intrench d. Any Poſt fortify'd with an 
J ——.. 8 
1. Any Work that fortiſies 
a Poſt againſt the Enemies Attacks. It is 
generally ,taken for a Ditch or Trench, 
with a 5 et. Intrenchinents are alſo 
made of Faſt ine, or Fazgots, with Earth 
thrown over them, of Gabione, Hogſhead?, 
or Bags fill'd with Earth, that cover the 
Men from the Enemies fire. 7 . 
Invalide. A Soldier that has been 
maim'd in the Wars. 2 
To Inveſt a place. Is to ſecure all the A- 
venues, and diſtribute the Troops in the 


principal Poſts, till the Artillery, and the 


reſt of the Army, comes up- 
Jeſele, vide Nl augleQ. 
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Alle for a Gun: A long Staff with a 
. Plate at the end of it, bow'd half 
round to putin the Charge into thePiece. 

Lane. To make a Lane. To draw up 
Men in two Ranks facing one another, 
as on the fides of a Streer, or the like, for 
any great Perſon to paſs through, or 
{ſometimes for a Soldier to run the 
Gauntlet. - 

Lanſpeſade. An Inferiour Officer ſub- 
ordinate to the Corporal, to aſſiſt him in 
his Duty,and ſupply his place in abſence. 
In France he has ſome allowance extraor- 
dinary, but not in England. He is gene- 
ly exempt from common Duty, except 

ounds, and Sentinels Perdus. The true 
Name is nſpeſade, but the L is added 
from the French Article Le. 
 Lieutenan:-General, A Great Comman- 
der, next in place to the General of an 
Army, who 1n Battle commands one of 
the Lines or Wings; a Detachment when 
they march, ora Flying Camp ; a Quar- 
ter at a Siege, and one of the Attacks, 
when it is his day of Duty. * 
e 


Lieutenant Gencral of the Artillery. 


next to the General of the Artillery, who 
in his abſence has the whole Charge of 
all that belongs to it. 

Lieutenant de Rey. The Deputy Go- 


vernor of all ſtrong Towns in 1 
who 


LI 
who is a check upon the Governor, and 
Commands in his abſence. 

Lieutenant Colonel of Horſe, Foot, or 
Dragoons. The next in Poſt to the Co- 
lonel, and commands in his abſence. 
The French have no Lieutenant Colonels 
of Horſe. | 

Lieutenant of Horſe, Foot, or Dra 
goons.” The Officer of every Troop, 
or Company next in Poſt to the Captain, 
and who commands in his abſence. The 
Spaniards have no Lieutenants of Foot. 

Lieutenant-Reform' d, vide Reform d. 
Lieutenant en Second, vide Second. 

Life Guards, vide Gardes de Corps. 
Liebt Hoſe. This Name is given to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from the Men at Arms 
formerly us'd, who were all in Armour, 
as now the German Cuiraſſiers. In England 
all are now call'd Light-horſe, except the 
Troops of Life Guards. In France they 
except not only the Gards de Corps, but 
the two Troops of Musketiers a Horſe» 
back, and all the Gendarms. | 

Line. In the Geometrical Senſe ſigni- 
fies a length withour breadth, in the Art 
Military it 1s taken ſeveral ways. 

Line. Is the drawing up of an Army 
for Battle, extending its Front as far as 
the Ground will allow, that it may not be 
Tlank'd. The Turkiſb Armies often draw 

up in a crooked Line or Half. moon, that 
being very numerous, they may encloſe 
their Enemies. Chriſtian Armies general» 
ly draw up in three Lines; the fixt call'd 
E 5 the 
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he Pan ; the ſecond the Mein Body - and 
he third the Reſerve, with' a convenient 


diſtance between them, and Intervals, 
that they may not put one another into 
Confuſion. rte 


L ne. In Fortification 


One 


bears ſeveralSig- 
nific at ons. In drawing a Plan upon Pa- 
per, it is only a plain Line drawn from 


int to another. On the Ground 


it is ſometimes taken for a Trench with 


a Parapet, and ſometimes for a Row of 


Gabions, or Bags full of Earth, to co- 
ver Men from the Enemies fire. So we 
fay, when the Trenches were carry'd 
on within 30 Paces of the Glacis, we 
drew two Lines, one on the Right, and 


the other on 


Arms. 


Line of Defence. 
Musket Ball, from the 


of the Baſtion. There are two ſorts of 


the Left, for a place of 


A Line that repreſents 
the Flight of a Ball; but 
place where the 
Musketier muſt ſtand, to ſcour the face 


ticularly a 


this Line; the Fichant, and the Razant or 


Hauling. 
Line of 
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Defence ft, or Fithant. Ts a 


Line drawn from the Angle of the Cur- 
tin, to the Point of the oppoſite Ba4ion, 
which is not to exceed 80 Foot; or, as 
the French ſay, 120 To:ſes, becauſe that is 
the length of the Port of a Musket, and 
from that point of the Curtin, and Flank, 


the face o 


deſended. 


the oppoſite Baſtion is to be 


Lins 
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Line Raxant, Stringent, or Flanking, or 
Second Hank. A Line drawn from the 
Point of the Baſtion along the Face, till 
ir comes to the Curtin, which ſhows 
how much of the Curtin will clear, or 
ſcour the Face. 


Line forming th: Flank. A Line drawn 
from the Angle, form'd by the rwo De- 


mi-gorges 0 the Baſtion, to the Angle 


at the Flank, This only us'd by Durcb 
tel 5 

Capital Line. A Line drawn from the 
Point of the Baſtion, ro the Point where 
the two Demi-Gorges meet. 

Lines of Circumwvallation, and Contraval- 
lation, vide C. reumvallation, . and Contra- 
vallat ion. a. 

Lines Communication. Are Trenches 
that run fiom one Work to anothet, ſo that 


= may ay paſs between them without be⸗ 


to the Enemy; therefore the 

whole Rae eie round any place is 
fometimes called a Line of Communica- 
tion, becauſe it leads to all the orks. 

Lines of Approaches, vide Approaches...” 

Line, vide Cordeau. 

To Line Hedges. To Plant Musketiers 
along them under their Covert ; to fire 


upon an Enemy that comes open, or to 
defend em from the Horſe. s 


| Lx er,  Foreland.. 12 
Lockfp 2) The ſmalſ Cut or Trench 
pade, to mark out the 


made Lich the 
vrſt Lines of a * chat is o de de wagt 
172 5 "Lice 


W, 


© Lodgment.. Ts a Work made upon 2 | for 


dangerous Poſt in carrying on a Siege, Tit 
as on the Covert-way, the Out-works, a the 
Breach in a Ditch, or any other part ove 
44 | 
ain'd from the Beſieged, to cover the the 


en from their fire, either by caſting Inſt 
up Earth, by Gabions, or Bags full of Cla. 


Earth, Paliſades, Wooll-packs, Faſcines, A. 
Mantelets, or any cther thing that may A 
cover Soldiers in the place they have . 
gain'd, and reſolve to keep... _ jors 

Loxange, vide Rhombus. 4 oug 
Lunette. A ſmall Work, Ceuntergarde, are, 
or Envelope, made in the Ditch before the ade 
Curtin. It conſiſts of two Faces, making o 
an Angle inwards, and are generally M 
made in Ditches full of Water, to ſgrve | the 


inſtead. of a Fauſ? Braye, and diſpute the | outt 
paſſage * the Ditch, The Terre-plain he n 
of it is raig'd but a little above the ſur- Gua 
face of the Water, and is but 12 Foot Deta 
broad, with a Parapet three Fathom I He 
thick, ſo that the whole breadth of the and 

Lunerge isfive Fathom. Vide Counter ara ing f 


„ _.:+.--::. 15 renal 
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9 WP. M. . Foot, 
EET OC on dn 5 from 
drier. © A thick Plank, generally to the 

us d to cover the Mouth of a Pe- Ma 


ard, when it is Charg'd, and apply'd 
with it to the Gates, or other places, to Regi 
be oll or broke up. There are alſo to ſee 


Aare, made of longer Planks than _ its Q 
* | 01 
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for the Petards, which are cover'd with 
Tin, and loaded with Earth to fave 
them from fire, The Pioneers lay them 
over the Sappes, or Lodgments, where 


there is need of being cover'd over-head. 
Inſtead of them, they ſometimes uſe 
Clays. 

Main-Baitle, vide Battle. 

Main-Guard, vide Guard. 

Major. There are ſeveral ſorts of Ma- 
jors, all conſiderable Officers, and that 
ought to be Men of Experience. The 
are, a Major-General, a Major of a Bri- 

ade, a Major of Horſe, or Foor, and a 

own- Major. | 

Major-General. An Officer that receives 
the General's Orders, and delivers them 
out to the Majors of Brigades,wirh whom 
he reſolves what Troops are to mount 
Guards, to go out upon Parties, form 
Detachments, or be fent on Convoys. 
He alſo views the Ground to Incamp, 
and performs ſeveral other Duties, be- 
ing ſubordinate to the Genera], and Lieu - 
renant General, and the next ſupreme 
commanding Officer to them. n 

Major of a Brig ide, either of Horſe, or 
Foot, receives Orders, and the Word 
from the Major-General, and gives them 
to the Major of each Regiment. 

Major of a Regiment, of Horſe, Foot, or 
Dragoons. Is to convey all Ordersto the 
Regiment to draw it up, and exerciſe ir, 
to ſee it march in good order, to look to 
its Quarters, to rally it if broken, on 
an 
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Officer among the Foot 

that is a Horſe-back in time of Service, 

to be every where as occaſion requires. 
Town-Major. The third Officer in or- 

der in a Garriſon, and next to the Depu- 


and is the onl 


ty Governor. He ought to underſtand 
the Fortification, and has a particular 
Charge of the Guards, Rounds, Patrou- 
illes and Senrinels. FE. 
__-Mantelets; Blinds made of thick Planks, 
Musket-proof, and often coyer'd with 
Tin, which the Pioneers; generally rou! 
before them, they being fix'd upon 
Wheels, to cover them from the Ene- 
mies fire. There are double Mantelets, 
which make an Angle, and ſtand Square 
to form two Fronts, and cover the Front, 
and Flank. Theſe have double Planks 
with Earth ramm'd in between them. 
They muſt be five Foot high, and three 
in breadth. They are ſometimes the 
thicknefs of two or three Planks, bound 
together with Iron Plates. | 
A March. Is either the moving of a 
Body of Men, or the beat of Drum us'd 


when Soldiers are upon march. 


mD Arab. Is for a Body of Men to 


move from one place to anorher. 
Marefchal de Raa Ae. It was once a di- 
ſtin& command; but this Duty being 
only rart of the Major-General's, it 1s 
now executed by him. 
Mareſchal de Camp. A General Officer 
next in Poſt to the Lieutenant · G — 


MA 
and I find no difference betwixt him and 
the Major-General. | 

Maſter de Camp. 
tonel of Horſe, ſo call'd in France and 
Spain, where they give the Title of Cd- 
lonels only to thoſe that Command Re- 
giments of Foot and Dragoons; whereas 


with us, they are all indifferently call'd 


Colonels. | 

Maſter de Camp General. The Second 
Generat Officer over all the Regiments of 
Light-horſe, and next to the Colonel- 
General, He has a Regiment of Horſe 
belonging to him, which takes theSecond 
Poſt of Honour next to the Colonel-Ge- 
ral's. This in France, for there is no 
ſuch in the e Forces. * 1 

Match. A ſort of Rope made on pur- 
oſe, which once lighted at the end, 
urns oh gradually and regularly, with- 
out ever going out as long as any of it is 
left. It is us d for firing of Match Lock» 
Muskets, and all ſorts of Great Guns. It 
is alſo laid in Mines that are to blow up 
ſo many hours after, and the time is re- 
gu lated by the length of March there is 
ro burn before the fire comes to the 
Powder, and by the fame Rule thoſe 


that are u$'d to it, know how the hours, 


paſs. 

Maxims m Fortificatim. Are certain 
general Rules eſtablifſh'd by Ingeniers, 
and grounded on Reaſon and Experi- 
ence, which being well obſerv'd, a place 


Fortify'd to them, will be in a good po- 


Is no other than a Co-— 


— — 
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ſture of defence. The chief of them are 
theſe thar follow. 

1. There'muſt be no part of theFortificat ion, but 
what is diſcover'd and flank'd by the Beſpeged. 
Becauſe if any part were under Covert, 
it would be the more eaſily Attack'd, as 
having no defence from the place, 

2. The place Fortify'd muſt command all 
parts round about it. Let the Enemy have 
the opportunity of concealing their de. 
ſigns, make their Approaches under Co- 
vert, or over- look and batter the place. 

3. The Works furtheſt remov'd from 4b? 
Center of the place muſt ever be-,open, and 
commanded by the neareſt, That the Ene. 
my may be expos'd to the Beſieged, when 
they have made themſelves Maſters of 
any of them. 3 " 

4: The Flank'd Angle, or the point of tha 
Baſtion, muſt-be of 70 Degrees at leaſt, That 
it may, be the ſtronger to withſtand the 
Enemies Battery. 

5. The Acute Flank'd Angle the nearer it 
is to a right Angle, is the better. The Flank'd 
Angle, that is a 9 7 Angle, is certainly 
the firmeſt againſt the Enemies Batte- 
es. 

6. The ſhorteſt Faces are the veſt. Becauſe 
the long ones are the weaker, the Enemy 
having the more front to attack them. 
However, they muſt beat leaſt 4o or 50 
Fathom long, to be able to defend the 
Out-v:orks. 

7. The Flank muſt have ſome part under 
Covert. That it muſt be cover'd by — 

| Nu 
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Orillon, otherwiſe irs defences are ſoon 
ruin'd, and as ſoon as the Enemy is 


lodged in the Counterſcarp, the place 


muſt Capitulate. 

8. There muſt be a perfect Agreement be- 
tween all the Maxims of Firtification to render 
it perfe#. That is, ſuch care muſt be 
taken, that the adhering ſo ſtrongly to 
one, does not prejudice another. 

Merton. That part of the Parapet which 
is between two #mbrazures of a Battery. 
The length of a Merlon is genera'iy nine 
Foot next the Guns, and ſix on the out- 
ſide. Its heigath 6 Foot, and its thick- 
neſs 18. | 

Military Ex-cution. The ravagi "ng and 


deſtroying of a Country that refuſes to 


pay Coatribution. 

Mine. A hole dug in a Wall, or un- 
der Ground, and carry'd on like a Paſ- 
ſage, or Alley, about four Foot ſquare, 
with ſeveral Turnings and Windings in 
it. At the end of them, that is under the 
lace deſign'd to be blown up, is the 
hamber of the Mine. The further in 
it is carry'd, the more danger it is in of 
being diſappointed by the Enemy; ſo 
that it is ben not to carry it too far, and 
to make a ſecond where the firſt has taken 
effect. Vide Fourncau, Galery and Puits, 
or Well, Coffers, and Foucades. : 

Miners, Men appointed to Work in 


the Mines, being a particular Company 


of themſelves, commanded by a Captain 
of the Regiment of Fuxil;ers, which Re- 
giment 
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Aer is appointed for tlie Service of 
t 


e Artillery. When the Miner is at 
Work, he wears a ſort of Hood to keep 
the Earth that falls, out of his Eyes. 

Minion Ordnance. A ſmall Gun 3 Inches 
Diameter in the Bare, 7 Foot long, 
weighing about 80oPounds,takes aCharge 
of two Pounds eight Ounces of Powder, 


and carries a Bullet 2 Inches, 7 Eights 


Diameter, and 3 Pounds 4 ,Qunces 
Weight. Its ſhot point blank 120 .Paces. 
M.nion of the longeſt fizz. Is 3 Inches 2 


Eights in the Bore, 8 Foot lang, weighs 


1000 Pounds. Its Charge 3 Pounds 4 
Ounces of Powder, and carries a Bullet 
3 Inches Diameter, and weighing three 
Pounds 12 Ounces. Its ſhot point blank 

I25 Paces. * 
:, Moat, Ditch,or Foſſe. A Depth or Trench 
tut round a Town or Fortreſs ; which 
lying under the fire of the Ramparts, 
muſt therefore bealſo well Flank'd. The 
Breadth and Depth of it is more or leſs, 
according to the nature of rhe Earth, ac- 
cording to which the Slope of the Scarp 
and Counterſcarp is alſo regulated. In 
eneral it ought to be ſo wide, that no 
1 or Ladder, can be laid over it, that 
is, from 16 to 22 Fathom, and between 
15 and 16 Foot deep. Wet Ditches are 
always ſhallower than the Dry, but the 
Dry are counted the beſt. If the Ditch 
be dry, or has but little Water, there is 
commonly another ſmall Trench cut quite 
tound along the middle of it. 0 
| 10. 
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Moineau. Some give this Name to a 
little Plat-Baſtion, rais d before a Curtin 
that is too long, and has two other Ba- 
ſtions at the Ends; which being beyond 
Musket-ſhot one of another, mult be 
fended by this Plat-Baſtion. Sometimes 
it joins to the Curtin, and ſometimes is 
divided by a Moat. 

Mont-Pagnote, or Poſt of the In vulnerable. 
An Eminence choſen out of Cannon ſhat 
of the Place Beſieg'd, where curious Per- 
ſons poſt themſelves to ſee an Attack, 
and the manner of the Siege out of dan- 

er. ä 
, Mortar-piece. A very ſhort Gun, with 
an extraordinary — — and a cloſe 
Chamber, this to hold the Charge of 
Powder, the other to contain the Bomb 
it is to throw. Theſe Mortars are always 


mounted on low Carriages, like thoſe 
us'd at Sea, the Wheels being each of one 
iece. They are not fir'd right forward, 
[ike Cannon, but mounted into the Air, 
ſo that theBomb aſcending a vaſt heighth, 
falls with the greater force, and flies the 
further. Sometimes the Mortars are 
Charg'd with Baskets full of Stones, 
which they throw into Towns, and do 
great Execution, becauſe falling thick, 

there is no place of ſafety from them. 
Motions ofan Army. The ſeveral marches 
and countermarches it makes, or chang- 
ing of its Poſts, either for better Ground, 
to force an Enemy to Battle, to avoid it, 
or the like. | n 20 
. Mount, 
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Mount. vide Cavalier. 

To Mount. To Mount the Guard, to go 
on that Duty. To mount a Breach, to 
run up it in an Aſſault. 0 he 

To mount the Trenches, vide Trenches.” 

Musker, The moſt convenient and com- 


moneſt ſort of Fire- arm that is uſual in 


War. Generally two thirds of every 


Company, and conſequently of every 
Regiment of Foot, are irm'd with them, 


and the reit with Pikes. They are to 
carry a Ball of about an Ounce weight, 
and all to be made to the ſame Bore, leſt 
they ſhould prove uſcleſs by not fitting 
the Bullet. e length of the Line of 
Defence is ſettled by the diſtance a Mus- 
ket will carry to do Execution, which 
1s counted about 240 Yards, and accor- 
dingly all the Works are proportion d. 
Muc ket Bas tg. Theſe are about a Foot, 
or a Foot and a half high, 8 or 10 Inches 
Diameter at bottom, and a Foot at the 
top; ſo that being fill'd with Earth, 
there is room to lay a Musket between 
them at bottom, being ſet on low Breſt- 
works, or Parapets, or upon ſuch as are 
beaten down. | 
Muzketiers, The Soldiers in every Re- 
iment of Foot that are arm'd with 
uskets. In Trance there are two Com- 
panies, or rather Troops, call'd, Mouſque- 
tairies du Rey, or the King's Muskeriers, 
compos'd all of Gentlemen excelently 
well, mounted, who ſerve either a foot 
or a horſe- back, and ſignalize themſelves 
upon 
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upon all deſperate occaſions, being there 
only for Preferment. The King himſelf 
18 hair Captain, and the Officer com- 
manding each of them is call'd Capram 
Lieutenant; yet each-of them commands 
as Colonel both of Horſe and Foot, and 
accordingly takes place of all younger 
Colonels of either. They are reckon'd 
as Gendarms, and march next to the Scorch 
Gendarm. 8447 

Mus ketoon. A ſhort” Fire-arm, with a 
very large Bore to carry ſeveral Musket, 
or Piſtol-Bullets, proper to fire amon 
a Crowd, or to keepa Paſs. It is the ſame 
as a Blunderbuſs. 
Muſter. A Review of Troops to take 
an account of their Numbers, and the 
condition they are in, viewing their 
Arms, and Accoutrements, and accord- 
ing to the Number that appears, the 
pay for them is deliver'd to their Offi- 
cers. 

Muſter- Maſter-General, vide Commiſſary- 
Generel of Muſter -. E | 

- Muſter-Roles; The Roles or Liſts of Sol- 

_ found in each Company, Troop, and 
the ſtrength of the Army is known. 

Muxxle-hing of a Gun. That which en- 
compaſſes and ſtrengthens the Muzzle, 
or Mouth of a Cannon. 
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; © Nul. Cannon, or, as ſome call it, to 
_Cloy. To drive a large Spike by 
main force into the Touch- hole of a Gun; 
or, for want of Spikes, ſmall Flints or. 
other Stones. This renders the Cannon 
unſerviceable, either ſtopping up the 
Toucbhr-hole; or ifithe Spike be taken out, 
leavi ng it ſe large that it cannot be fir'd, 
becauſe it takes too much vent there. The 
remedy is to drila new Touch- hole. The 
moſt honourable thing the Garriſon of a 
lace beſiegd can fe to it ſelf in a 
ally, is to Nail up the Enemies Cannon. 
Some call it, to Cloy, as was ſaid at 
firſt; but this is an Antiquated Word. 
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$ Ctogon. A Figure that has eight 
Sides, and as many Angles, capa- 
ble of being fortify'd with the like num- 
ber of Baſtions q a 0 | 
Officer. Ini general ſignifies a Perſon 
that has ſome command in the Body he 
ſerves in. But more ſtrictly it is taken only 
for thoſe that have Commiſſions; ſo that 
it includes all from the General to the 
8 in the largeſt Senſe, and in the 
ſtricteſt from the General to the Enſi gn, or 
| Cornet, 
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Cornet, for which reaſon Officers are 
thus diſtinguiſhd. 

G-neral Of/icers. Thoſe that have power 
not only over one Regiment, Troop, or 
Company; bur in general, over a Body 
compos'd of ſeveral Regiments. Thele 
are the General, Lieutenant-Generals, Ma- 
jor-Generals, Brigadier-General, Colonel, 
Quarter-Maſter and Ad jutant-Generals. 

Held. Officer. Thoſe that have a Power 
and Command over a whole Regiment ; 
and not only over one ſingle Troop, or 
Company, which are the Colonel, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, and Major: So call'd, be- 
cauſe they appear molt at their Com- 
mand when the Regiment draws out into 
the Field; for not being ſubject to com- 
mon Duty of Mounting Guards in Quar- 
ters, they are not there ſo much ſeen. 

Commiſſion-Offcert. All thoſe that bear 
the King's Commiſſion, which are all from 
the General to the Enſign, and Cornet 
incluſive. 8 l 

Subalrern-Offcers, The Lieutenant, En- 
ſigns, and Cornets of Horfe, Foot and 
Dragoons, are fo call'd. | 

Warrant, and Staff-Officers. Thoſe who 


have not the King's Commiſſion, but are 


appointed by the Colonels and Captains, 
as Quarter-maſters, Serjeants, Corporals, 
and in the fame number are included 
Chaplains and Surgeons. | 

7 the Trenches, The firſt breaking 
of Ground made by the Beſiegers,in * 


O R 
to the carrying on their approaches to- 
wards the place beſieg'd. 

Order of Battle; The placing of the Ba- 
talions and Squadrons, in one Line, or 
more, according as the Gronnd will al- 
low, to ingage the Enemy to the beſt 
advantage. 

Orders. In general ſignify all that is 
commanded by Superiors, and is ſome- 
times taken only for the Word. 

- Ordnance, vide Cannon. | 

Orgues, Long and Subſtantial pieces 
of Wood every one ſeparate from the 
other, hanging with Ropes over theGate- 
way of a City, perpendicularly, and rea- 
dy upon any ſurprize attempted by an 
Enemy, to be let drop down in the Gate- 
way to ſtop it up, without being ſubje& 
to the danger that the Enemy may clap 
any piece, or Wooden-Horſe a-croſs the 
Gate, and ſo keep up the whole Range of 
Pieces, as may happen with Porteullicet, 
becauſe _—_— they conſiſt of being 
all made faſt to one another, when one 
ſtops all ſtop ; whereas the Orgue;, being 
allſever'd from one another, the ſtopping 
of one is no hindrance to the AY of the 
reſt ; and therefore theOrgues are eſteem'd 
better than Portcullices. 13 

,- Orillen, or Blind. A Maſs of Earth fac'd 
with Wall, advancing beyond the Epaul, 
or Shoulder of Baſtions that have Caze- 
mats, to cover the Cannon in them, and 
— its being diſmounted by the 

emy. Some Orizons are round, and 
ers 


A. Magazine, Storehoule 
ol Rendezvous. 

B. The MarketPlace. | 
C.Ground-plots of Houſes 
D. Streets. bs 

E. The Governors Honſe, 


H. A Baſhon with C: 


I. A Platform. 

K. A Cavalier. 
L. A Contramane . 
M. A Retrenchment. 
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others almoſt ſquare, call'd, Epaulments 
Orthozraphical Section, or Profile. Is thar 
Draught which ſhews the thicknels, 
breadth, depth, and heigth of any Work, 
as it would appear, if perpendicular] 
cur off from the higheſt to the lowe 
art of it. It does not repreſent the 
length of the Work, which the Plan 
does; but then the Plan does not ſhew 


breadth, Fig. II. 
Oue- werks. All the Works that cover 
he Body of a place next the Campaign; 


4 des, Cromu works, Swallow's-Tails, Euve- 
oder, and the like. It is a general Rule, 
hat if there be ſeveral Out-works, one 
efore another, to cover one and the ſame 
-24i/le of a place, thoſe that are neareſt 
ne place, muſt gradually, one after ano- 
her, command thoſe that are fartheſt ad- 
anc'd out into the Campaign; that is, 
nuſt have higher Ramparts, that they 
nay over- look and fire upon the Beſiegers, 
hen they have poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
he fartheſt. The Gorges of them muſt 

e always plain, for fear if they had any 

arapet might ſerve the Beſiegers, 
hen they are maſters of it, to cover 

emtslves againſt the fire of the Be- 
eged; and therefore tlie Gorges are on- 
y Paliſado'd to prevent ſurprize. 

Oxygon, vide Triangle. 


F 1, jo 


he heighth and depth, but repreſents the 


'S Ravelins, Half moon, Horn-wor ks, Te- 
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1, 10. The level of the Plain. 
1, 2. The Raſe of the Rampart. 

2, J. The Fauſſi-Braye. 
2, 4. The ſpace of the Fauſſe-Braye. 

4, 5- The Baſeof the Parapet of the Fauſ.. 

Braye. 

5, 6. The Berme or Foreland, 

6, 7. The breadth of the Ditch. 
7, 9. The Covert-way. | 

29. 19. The Glacis. 

3, 4. The breadth of the Banquet of ti: 

Fauſſe-Braye. 

8, 9. The breadth of the Banquet of the Cs 
1 wer d-way. 

IT, 19. 2. 26. The height of the Rampart. 
19, 20. The inward Ialus of. the Rampar: 
26, 30. The outward Talus of the Rampart 
a2, 30. Ibe Baſe of the Parapet. 

22, 23. The height of the Parapet. 

23, 25. The Glacis of the Parapet. 

1 22, 0. The height of the Banquet. 
| 24, ©. The height above the Banquet, 
I 4, 27. Height of the Banquet of the Fau. 
4 Braye. 5 | Ty 

27, 28. Glacis of the Faufſe-Bray, 
5, 11. The depthrof the Ditch. 

11, 12. The Talus of the Ditch. 

6, 12. The Eſcarpe. 
7, 15. The Counterſcarp. 

23, 14. Brenath of the Cuvette. 

43, 17. Depth of the Cuverte. 

17, 18, Talus of the Cuverte. 
9, 29. Depth of the Covert-way. 
20, 21. The Terre-plain of the Rampart, 
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Ace. A Meaſure us'd in Fortificati- 
on, and much ſpoke of in Military 
Diſcipline. There is a Common and a 
Geometrical Pace. The Common Pace is 
generally counted a Yard, the Geome- 
trical 5 Foot. An [alin Mile is 1000 
Geometrical Paces, and three of theſe 
Miles a French League. 

Paliſades, Pali ſudoecs, or Piles, Great 
Wooden Stakes, or Spars, 6 or 7 Inches 
Square, and 8 foot long, whereof z Foot 
are let into the Ground. They are plan- 
ted on the Avenues of all places that may 
be carry'd by Aſſault, and even by regu- 
lar Attack. Some Paliſades are drove 
down-right into the Ground, others make 
an Angle, bowing down a little towards 
the Ground next the Enemy, that if they 
ſhould throw Cords about them to pul! 
them up, they may ſlip off. Paliſades are 

lanted on the Berme, or Foreland of Ba- 
ions, and at the Gorges of Half-moons, 
and other Out-works. The bottom © 
the Ditch is alſo Paliſado'd ; but above 
all, the Parapet of the Cowert-way. Some 
place the Paliſadoes three Foot from th 
ſaid Parapet outwards to the Campaign 
but of late they have been planted in th 
middle of the Covert- way. They are tt 
ſtand ſo cloſe, that no Interval remai 


between them, but what will ſerve fo! 
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che Muzzle of a Musket, or to thruſt a 


Pike through. Paliſades are either pull'd 


up ſhaking them with Ropes, cut down 
by the Granadiers, beaten down with 
Cannon, or burnt down withtarr'd Fal- 
cine or Faggots. 

Pan. The ſame as the Face of a Baſti- 
ON; vide FE:ce. 

Parade. The place where Troops aſ- 
ſemble, or draw together, in order tv 
Mount Guards, or for any Service. 

Parallel. Tho' this be properly a term 
in Geometry; yet being often us'd in 
Fortification, it deſerves to be explain'd. 
Parallel Lines are thoſe which are of an 
equal diſtance from one another in every 
part of them, and will ſo continue, tho” 
never ſo far extended; ſo that they can 
never meet or draw nearer. Ihe oppo- 
ſite ſides of a Square, are Paralel to one 
another. The Ranks of a Batalion are 
Parallel, and fo are the Files. The Coun- 


terſcarp is drawn Parallel to the Face 6t 


irs Baſtion, and generally the Line of Ap- 
proaches is drawn Parallel to the Face of 
the Place attack'd, to prevent its being 
Enfiladed, or Scour'd in length. 

Parapet, or Breaſt-work. A Work rais'd 
to cover Men againſt the Enemies Can- 
non, and Small thor, on Ramparts, Ba- 
ſtions, Cc. and muſt be made of Earth, 
and not of Stones, leſt they being beaten 
to pieces, do miſchief. It is eighteen or 
twenty Foot thick, fix Foot high towards 
the Place, and four or five towards the 

F 3 Cam- 
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Campaign; which difference of heighth 
makes the Glacis, or Slope for the Mus- 
ketiers to fire down into the Ditch, or at 
leaſt upon the Counterſcarp. The Name 
of Parapet is given in general to any 
Line that covers Men from the Enemies 
fire; ſo there are Parapets of Barrels, of 
Gabions, and of Bags fill'd with Earth. 

Park. of the Artillery. A Poſt in the 
Camp, out of Cannon-ſhot of the Ene- 
my, and fortify'd to ſecure the Maga- 
Zines and Ammunition ; where, to pre- 
vent accidents of fire, only Pikemen do 
Duty. Every Attack at a Siege, has its 
Park of Artillery. | 

Park of Provifims. A place appointed 
in the Rear of every Regiment, for Sut- 
lers, and others, to bring things to ſell 
ro furniſh the Army. 

Parley. To beat or ſound a Parley, 
vide Chamade. | 

Partiſan. A good Partiſan 1s an able 
cunning Soldier,well skill'd in command- 
ing a Party, who knows the Country, 
and how to avoid Ambuſhes, and ſurprize 
the Enemy. 

Partuiſan or Pertuſau. A Weapon not 
unlike a Halbert, us'd ſometimes by 


Lieutenants of Foot. 
Party. A ſmall Body of Horſe, or 


Foot, ſent out to diſcover, or upon any 
Military Execution. The King of Franc: 
ro prevent Robberies, has order'd, that 
all Parties of Enemies, under 15 in num- 
ber, that do not produce an Order under 
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Commanding Officer's Hand, if taken, 
be ſent to the Gallies as Robbers. 

Pas de Souri:, vide Foreland. 

Paſ:-/olanr, vide Faggots. : 

Pe. A Platform, like that they call 
2 Horſeſhooe, not always regular, but 
for the moſt part oval, encompaſs'd with 
a Parapet, without any other defence, 
for the moſt part, except only that fore- 
right, and having nothing to Flank it. 
They are commonly eretted in Marſhy 
Grounds to cover a Gate of a Lown. 

Patrouille. A Round going about in 
the Night, conſiſting generally of five or 
ſix Mea commanded by a Serjeant, (or 
of fewer, if Horſe) that ſer our from 
the Corps de Garde, to ſee what is done in 
the Streets, and keep Peace and Quiet- 
neſs in the Town. 

Pay. Is the Wages given to a Soldier 
for his maintenance in his Prince's Ser- 
vice, and is greater or leſs, according to 
the Cuſtom of ſeveral Countries. 

Pay-Maſter. Is he who is entruſted with 
the Money, and has the charge. of pay- 
ing the Soldiers. 

Pedrero. A ſmall ſort of Cannon, moſt 
us'd aboard Ships, to fire Stone, or bro- 
ken Iron upon Boarding. Some of them 
are made to open at the Breech, to take 
in the Charge that way. 

Peloron, vide Platoon. | | 
Pentagon. A Figure of five Sides, and 
as many Angles, capable of _ for- 
tify'd with the ſame number of Baſtions. 

F 4 Per- 
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Perpendiaular. A right Line, falling 
from, or lifting it ſelf upon another, 
upright, without inclining, one way or 
the other, and making th Angles on 
both fides equal. 

_ Petard. An Engine of Metal, almoſt in 
in the ſhape of a Hat, about ) Inches 
deep, and about 5 Inches over at the 
Mouth. When charg'd with fine Powder 


well beaten, it is cover'd with a Madrier, 


or Plank, bound down faſt, with Ropes 
running through hand les, which are round 
the Rim near the Month of it. This Pe- 
zard is apply d to Gates or Barriers of ſuch 
places, as are deſign'd to be ſurpriz'd, 
to blow them up. They are alſo us'd in 
Counter-mines to break through into the 
Enemies Galeries, and diſappoint their 
Mines. | 

Pickaxes. Us'd in digging Ground 
when too hard for the Ga e ; but too 
common to require more to be ſaid of 
them, tho' mention'd as being a tool very 
neceſſary in an Army. 

Picker, or Pique.-Guard, vide Guard. 

Picket, or Piquet. Is a Stake ſharp at 
the end, which ſerves to mark out the 
Ground, and Angles of a Fortification, 
when the Inginier is laying down the 
Plan. They are commonſy pointed with 
Iron. There are alfo large Piquets, which 
are drove into the Earth, to hold together 
the Faſcines,, or Faggots, in any Work 
caſt up in haſts. Pickets are alſo Stakes 


drove into the Ground, by the Tents of 


the 


PF 


the Horſe in the Field to tye their Horſes 
to, and before the Foot to reſt their Arms 
about them in a Ring, each Company 
has commonly three, two for Muskets, 
and one for Pikes. Horſemen that have 
committed any conſiderable Offence, 
are ſentenc'd to ſtand upon the Ficke!, 
which is to have one hand ty'd up as high 
as it can ſtretch, as he ſtands upon his 
Toes of one Foot, upon a little Stake 
drove into the. Ground for that pur- 

ſe,; ſo that they neither ſtand nor 
66g nor can they change Feet to eaſe 
themſelves. E 

Pieces. Signify Cannon. As Battering 
Pieces, ſuch as are us'd at Sieges, and are 
generally 24 Pounds. Field- pieces that 
carry about 10 or 12 Pound Balls, gene- 
rally planted in the Van, as the heavy 
Cannon is in the main Battle. 

Pike. A Weapon for a Foot-Soldier 
made of a long Staff, ſmall, and round, 
and arm'd at the end with a ſharp Iron 
Spear. Generally in a Company of Foot, 
the two thirds are Musketiers, and the 
others Pike-men. The Pikes are 14 or 16 
Foot long. When a Batallion is form'd to 
ro engage Horſe in open Field, the Pikes 
are ſo order'd, that they may face and 
chargeevery way, to cover not only the 
Musketiers, but the Colours, Drums, and 
Baggage. Bayonnettes, or ſhort Swords, 
made to clap into the Muzzles of Mus- 
kets, ſerve very well inſtead of Pikes. 
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Pioneers. Sometimes Men brought in 
from the Country to Work; but for 
the moſt part, the Soldiers perform this 
Duty. mM N 

A Place. It is commonly us'd to ſig- 
nify the Body of a Fortreſs. | 

Place of Arms. Thus abſolutely taken, 
is a ſtrong City choſen for the cHief Ma- 
gazine of an Army, 

Place of ms in a Garriſom. A large 
open ſpot of Ground, either in the midſt 
of the City, where the great Streets meet, 
or between the Ramparts and the Houſes, 
for the Garriſon to rendezvous in, up- 
on any ſudden alarm, or other occaſi- 
ſion. 

Place of Arms of an Attack, or Trench. A 
Poſt near it, ſhelter'd by a Parapet, or 
el Horſe and Foot to be at 
their Arms, to make good the Trenches 
againſt rhe Sallies of the Enemies. Theſe 
Poſts are ſometimes cover'd by a Rideny, 
or Tiling Ground, or elſe by a Cavin, or 
deep Valley, which ſaves the trouble of 
fortifying them with Parapets, Faſcines, 


_ Gabions, Barrels, or Bags of Earth. They 


are always open in the Rear, for their 
berter Communication with the Camp. 
When the Trench is carry'd on to the 
Glecis, they make it very wide, that it 

may ſerve for a place of Arms. 
Place of Arms of a Camp A ſpacious 
iece of Ground at the head of the Camp, 
Po draw out the Army in order of Bat- 
tle. 
| Place. 


Pp O 


Place of Arms of a Troop of Horſe, or Com- 


pany of Foot in the Camp. The ſpot of 


Groundon which the Troop or Compan 
draws out. 1 

Plin, OY Ichnography. The Draught On 
the Ground of any Fortification, ſhewing 
the length of its Lines, the Angles they 
Form, the diſtances between them, the 
breadth of the Moats, and thickneſs of 
the Ramparts and Parapets. So that a 
Plau repreſents a Work as it would our 
on the plain Field, were it cut off level 
with the Foundation ;. but it does not 
thow the heigth and depth of the ſeveral 
parts of the Work, which belongs to 
the Profile, and this does nor repreſent the 
length, it being common to them, both 
to expreſs the breadth, and thickneſs of 
each part. 5 1 

Platform, vide Battery. 

Platoon, or rather Peloton. A ſmall 
ſquare Body of Musketiers, ſuch as is 
us'd to be drawn out of a Batallion of 
Foot, when they form the hollow Square 
to ſtrengthen the Angles. The' Grana« 
diersare generally thus poſted. Peloton is 
the French 
and the vulgar corruption has brought it 
to bs pronounc'd Plate on. | 

P.int-blank. Is the Shot of a Gun le- 
velPFd in a direct Line without mounting 


or ſinking the Muzzle, which is us'd for 


Battery of Works, and ſweeping near at 
hand. The point-blank of any common 
large Cannon is not above 180 Paces. 

Pe- 


Word, from whom we took it, 
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Polygon. The Figure or Spot of Ground 
that is to be, or is Fortified. ä 

Interior Polygen. The main Body of the 
Work, or 'Town, excluding the Out— 
works. Wk 

Exterior Polygon. The Out-lines of all 
the Works, drawn from one outmoſt 
Angleto another quite abour. 

Regular Polygon. That whoſe Sides and 
Angles are equal to one another. 

Irregular Polygon. That which has un- 
equal ſides and Angles. | 

Pont de Jonc, vide Bridge. 

Ponton, or Floatins Bridge. An Tnven- 
tion to paſs over a Water. It is made of 
_ two great Boats, plac'd at ſome diſtance 
from one another, both Plank'd over, as 
is the Interval between them, with Rails 
on the ſides, the whole ſo ſtrong built, 
that it can carry over Horſe and Can- 
non. | 

Pont Volant, vide Bridge. 

Portcullice, Herſ:, or Sarraxine. Several 
great pieces. of Wood laid a-croſs one 
another, and pointed at the ends with 
Iron, the whole like a Harrow. Theſe 
did uſe to hang over the Gate-ways of 
Fortify'd places, to be ready to let drop 
down into the ſaid Gate-way to keep 
out an Enemy that ſhould come by ſur- 
prize, if there ſhould not be time, or 
99 0 ang to ſhut the Gates. But 
the Orgue; are counted better, Vide Or- 
guer. | a 


Po? 
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Poſt. Any ſpot of Ground, whether 
Fortify'd or not, which is capable of 
Lodging Soldiers. So we ſay, Jo gain 
a Poſt with Sword in Hand, To relieve 
the Poſts, that is, the Guards of rhe 
Poſts. 

Adwvanc'd Peff. A ſpot of Ground be- 
oe the other Poſts, to ſecure thoſe be- 
lind. 

Poſtern. A ſmall door in the Flank of 
a Baſtion, or other part of a Garriſon to 
march in and our unperceiv'd by the E- 
nemy, either to relieve the Works, or to 
make Sallies. 

Powder. A Compoſition of Charcoal 


duſt, Salr-petre and Brimſtone, too well 


known to require any further account to 
be given of it. 

Prieſts Cap, vide Bonet a Preſtre, 

Proclamation, vide Ban. 

Profile, vide Orthographical Section. 

Proviſions, Are all forts of Food for 
the Army. | 

Provoſt Marſhal. An Officer appointed 
to ſeize and ſecureDeſerters,and all other 
Criminals, and to ſet rates on Proviſions 
in the Army. He has a Lieutenant, and 
a Clerk, and a Troop of Provoſts, or 
Marſhal's Men a Horleback ; as alſo an 
Executioner. 
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* An Inſtrument which is 
| the fourth part of a Circle; and 
theretore call'd by this Name, us'd by 
Gunners for Levelling, Mounting, or 
Embaſing their Pieces. 

to Quadrat, or Square a Piece. Is to 
ſee whether it, is duly. plac'd, and well 
pois'd on the Carriage and Wheels. 

Quarter, or Quarters, has ſeveral Signi- 
fications in Martian Affairs. 

Quarter. Signiſies the {paring of Mens 
Lives, and giving good treatment toEne- 
mies vanquiih'd. So we lay, The Con- 
querors offer'd good Quarter, The Ene- 
my ask'd Quarter, We gave no Quar- 
ter. | | 
A Quarter. Signifies not only the 

Ground a Body of Men incamps on, but 
the Troops themſelves. Therefore we 
ſay to beat up the Enemies Quarters. 
Sucha Quarter is well fortify'd. 

A Ruarter ai a Siege. An 3 
upon any of the — 2 Avenues of the 
place, either commanded by the General 
of the Army, and then call'd the King's, 
or the Ceneral's Quarter, or by a Lieute- 
nant-General. | 

Vnter-Duartess. Sometimes is taken 
for the Interval of time between two 
. Campaigns ; but more generally for the 
place or places where I roops are * 
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during the Winter. So we ſay, The 
Army.is marchinginto Winter-Quarters, 
he Winter-Quarrers are ſettled; The 
Winter-Quaiters will be but ſhort. 

Quarters of Refreſhment. The place, or 
places, where Troops that have been 
much haraſs'd are put in to recover them- 
telves, during ſome time of the Summer, 
or Seaſon tor the Campaign. This is 
often done in hot Countries during the 
violent heats... Qt | 

Quarter-maſter. An Officer, whaſe prin- 
cipal buſineſs is too look after the 
Quarters of the Soldiers. There is 2 
Quarter-Maſter-General of the Army. 
Every Regiment of Foot has a Quar- 
ter-Maſter, and every Troop of Horſe 
one. | 
Oncie a"yronde,' or Swaltows-Tail. A De- 
tach'd, or Out-work, whoſe ſides open 
towards the Head, or Campaign, and 
draw clofer or narrower towards the 
Gorge. There are Single and Double 
Tenailler, and Horneworks, call'd by this 
Name of Qyeue a yronde, or Swallows Tail, 
becauſe their fides, inſtead of being Pa- 
rallel, open towards the Head, and grow 
narrow at the Gorge, as was {aid before. 
When theſe Works are caſt up before the 
Front of a place, they have this fault, 
that they do not ſufficiently cover the 
Flagks of the oppoſite Baſtions; but be- 
ſides that, Ingeniers fomerimes muſt 
Work according to the Ground and Si- 
tuation; they Ges this advantage, — 
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they are extraordinary well Flank'd by 
the place, which diſcovers all the length 
of their ſides the better. Vide Iengille. 


R. 


” Rabanct, The ſmalleſt Piece of 

A Cannon, but one, being one Inch 
and four Eights Diameter in the. Bore, 
five Foot ſix Inches long, 300 Pounds 
weight, takes a Charge of 6 Ounces of 
Powder, and carries a Shot one Inch and 
three Eights Diameter, and Eight Ounces 
Weight. The point-bank-ſhot of the 
Piece is 70 Paces. 
' To Raiſe a Siege, Is to give over the 
Attack of a place, and to quit the Works 
thrown up againſt it, and the Poſts taken 
about it. 

Rampart. Some will call it Rampire, 
but improperly. The great Maſſy Bank 
of Earth rais'd about a place to reſiſt the 
Enemies great Shot, and cover the Buil- 
ings. On it is rais'd a Parapet towards 
the Campaign. It is not to- be above 
three Fathom high, and ten or twelve in 
thickneſs, unleſs more Earth be taken out 
of the Ditch, than can be otherwiſe be- 
ſtow'd. The Rampart of Half-moons is 
the better for being Jow, thatthe Muskets 
of the Defendants may the better reach 
the bottom of the Ditch, but it muſt be 
ſo high, as not to be commanded by the 
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Ranaevouz. The place where Troops 
are to aſſemble. 

Ranforce-ring of a Gun. That which is 
next before the Touch-hole, between it 
and the Trunions, 

Rank. The ſtrait Line the Soldiers of 
a Batalion, or Squadron make, as they 
ſtand ſide by ſide. To double the Ranks, 
is to put two Ranks into one, ſo the Files 
are the thinner, and the Ranks the cloſer 
fill'd. 

Ration. A Day's Allowance of Bread, 
or of Forrage, given to every Man and 
Horſe. 

Ravelin. Is like the point of a Baſti- 
on, with the Flanks cut off, as conſiſting 
of only two Faces, which make an Angle 


Saillant. It is plac'd before a Curtin, to 
cover the oppolite Flanks ot the two next 


Baſtions. Or to cover a Bridge, and 
Gate, being always beyond the Moat. 
Only Engeniersnow uſe this word Rave- 
lin; for the Soldiers generally call it a 
Half-moon, vide Half-moon, 

Razant. Line of Defence Razant, vide 
Line. 

Rear. In general is the hindmoſt part 
of the Army, or the Ground behind ir. 

Rear, or Rear Guard. The laſt of the 
three Lines of an Army drawn up in Ba- 
talia, whereofthe firſt is the Van, or Van- 
Guard, the ſecond the Main Body, and the 
laſt the Rear-Guard, or by another Name 
the Corps de Reſerve, or Body of Reſerve, 
vide Line. 

Reare 
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Renr-Rank. The laſt Rank of a Batali- 


on, or Squadron. 
Rear. Haif-Files, 


The three hindmoſt 


Ranks, when a Batallion is drawn up fix 


deep. 
Reccil of Cannon, 


The Motion, or 


Run, it takes backwards, when fir'd, 
caus'd by the force of the fire, which when 
the Picce is diſcharg'd, ſeeking every 
way to fly our, drives the Gun.back, and 


the Powder and Ball forwards. 


brat res. 


places of Men kilrd. 
Rectangle, vide Triangle. 


. Redans, or Indented Works. Are 


Flank one another. 


Contravallation, 


Traverſe ofthe Trenches to defe 


A Can- 
non generally Recoils ten or twelve 
Loot, ro leſſen which the Platform of 
the Batteries is commonly made to in- 
cline, or ſtoop a little towards the Em- 


Recruite. New Men rais'd to ſtrengthen 
the Forcec on Foot, either to make the 
Troops and Companies more numerous 


than they were at firſt, or to fill up the 


Lines 


that form ſeveral Angles in and our, to 
he Parapet of the 
Covert-way is for the moſt part carry'd on 
after this manner, and the ſame is done 
on the ſides of a place that are next to a 
Marſh, or River, vide Indented Line. 
Redoute, A ſmall Square Fort, to ſerve 
for a Corps de Garde. They are us'd to 
ſecure the Lines of Circumvallation, and 
and the Approaches. 
They arealſo made ſometimes upon every 
nd the 
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Workmen againſt the Sallies of the Be- 
ſieg d. They are often us'd before ſtrong 
Towns, at ſmall diſtances before the 
Counterſcarp, to keep the Enemy at a 
diſtance, and cover the Sallies of the 
Garriſon. Theſe Redonuter are ſometimes 
greater, and ſometimes leſs; but their 
Parapet not being to reſiſt Cannon, is on- 
ly 8 or 9 Foot thick, with two or three 
Foot-banks, and the Ditch about rhe ſame 
breadth, and depth. 

Reform. To Reform, is to reduce a 
Body of Men, either disbanding the 
whole, and putring the Officers and Men 
into other Bodies, or only breaking a 
part, and retaining the reſt. 

Reform'd Officer. Fle whoſe Company or 
Troop is broke or disbanded, and yet he 
continu'd in whole or half pay, ſtill 
preſerving his Right of Seniority, and 
continuing in the way of Preferment. 

Regiment. A Body of ſeveral Troops 
of Horſe, or Companies of Foot, and 
commanded by a Colonel. Independent 
Companies belong to no Regiment. The 
number of Troops, or Companies, that 
are to form a Regiment has never been 
aſcertain'd, no more than the number of 
Men that are to form a Troop or Com- 
pany. For there are Regiments of Horſe 
of 300 Men, and ſome in Germany of 2000. 


So there are Regiments of Foot of 12 or | 
13 Companies, which may make 7 or 


800 Men, and the Regiment of Picard; 
in Fan conſiſts of 120 Companies, which 
ac 
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at Fifty in a Company amount to 60 
Men. 

Regiments of Guards, vide Guards. 

Regular Attacks, vide Attacks. 

Relais, vide Foreland. 

Relieve. To Relieve the Guard, cr 
Relieve the Trenches. Is to bring freſh 
Menupon theGuard,or into the Trenches, 
and ſend thoſe to reſt that have been do- 
ing duty there before. | 

Remount, To Remount the Cavalry, is 
to furniſh Horſes for thoſe who have 
had theirs kill'd, or diſabled. | 

R:ſerve, or Corps de Reſerve, vide Line of 
Batile, and Rear-Guard. 

Retirade, A Retrenchment, common- 
ly conſiſting of two Faces, which make 
an Angleinwards, and rais'd in the Body 
of a Work, that is intended to be loſt 
Foot by Foot, when the firſt defences are 
broke down. Sometimes it is a Trench 
with a Parapet, and ſometimes it is. only 
made of Faſcines loaded with Earth, of 
 Gabions, of Barrels, or Bags full of Earth, 
with a Ditch, or without, and with Pa- 
liſades, or without. 8 

Retraite, vide Foreland. 

Retrenchment. Is taken for any ſort of 
Work or Intrenchment, or Defence with 
a Ditch and Breſt-work ; but moſt pro- 
perly it is that which is behind another; 
as when Men are beaten from one Poſt, 
they throw up another Retrenchment 
within it. Sometimes Retrenchments are 
call'd Cuttings off, and indeed both words 
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ſignify the ſame thing, only the firſt is 


French. The Name is proper, becauſe 
that part of the Defence, which was loſt, 
is cut off by the new Work. Vide I» 
trenchment., | | 

Returns of the Mine, vide Galery. 

Returns of the Trench. The ſeveral Bend- 
intss and Oblique Lines of the Trenches, 
drawn in ſome meaſure Parallel to the 
ſides of the place attack d, to prevent be- 
ing Enfiladed, or having the Enemies Shot 
ſcour along the length of the Line. Theſe 
returns make a great diſtance between the 
Tail andthe Head of the Trenches,which 
are but at a ſmall diſtance the ſtrait way. 
Therefore when the Head is attack'd 
by any Sally, the Voluntiers and Braves 
among the Beſiegers leap over the Line, 
and run out of all ſhelter to repulſe 


the Sally, and cut off the Enemies Re- 


rreat. | 

Reverſe. Signiſies on the back, or be- 
hind. So we fay, a Reverſe View, a Re- 
verſe commanding- Ground, a Reverſe 
Battery. | 

Review. The appearance of any Body 
of Troops under Arms, to be view'd 
whether they are compleat as to num- 
bers, and well condition'd. 

Rhine-land Rod. A Meaſure us'd in For- 
tification by Durch Ingeniers, being two 
Fathom, or twelve Foot. 

Rhomboid. A Figure that has the op- 
poſite Sides and Angles equal; yet — 
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ther all the Sides, nor all the Angles, but 
only two of each. | 

Rhombus, or Lozange, A Square Figure 
that has the four ſides equal, but not the 
Angles, whereof two are obtuſe, and two 
acute. Ir is what we vulgarly call Ola. 
mant=cut, like the Glaſs of old Win- 
dows. E710 | 

Rideau. A ſmall riſing Ground run- 
ning along a Plain, and ſometimes almoſt 
Parallel to the Front of a Place, to which 
it is very prejudicial, as being a Work 
ready thrown up to cover the Enemy, It 
is properly ſo calF'd, becauſe Rideau in 
French is a Curtin, and this is, as it were, 
a Curtin drawn by Natuie to hide Men 
from the Town. | 

Round. A Watch commanded by an 
Officer, that goes in the Night abour the 
Ramparts of a ſtrong place, to obſerve 
whether the Sentinels are watchful upon 
their Duty, or in the Streets of a Town, 
to keep good order. | 

ToRow!l. Officers of equal quality, who 
mount the ſame Guards, and do the ſame 
Duty, relieving one another, are ſaid to 
Roul ; as Captains with Captains, and 
Subalterns with Subalterns. They com- 
mand one — according to the Date 

their Commiſſions. ; 
= Run the Gauntlet. When a Soldier 
has committed ſome conſiderable offence, 
and is ſentenc'd to run the Gauntler, the 
Regiment is drawn up making a Lane, 
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Criminal runs through with his Back 
naked, and every Man has a ſtroke at 
him. If it be intended to make the pu- 
niſhment rigorous, the Officers have a 
watchful Eye to ſee that the Men do 
not favour the Criminal, and puniſh any 
that preſumes ſo to do. 


8 


Ac-a- Terre, vide Convas-Bags. 
Safe-zuard, A Protection the Prince, 
or his General, gives to ſome of the E- 


nemies Country to be ſecur'd from being 


ravag'd by his Men, or quartering them; 
Soldiers left in ſuch places to ſecure them 
againſt their own Men, are call'd Safe- 
guards. 

Saber, the loweſt ſort, a Can 
Inches and four Eights Diameter int 
Bore, Eight Foot long, 1400 weight : 
its Charge of Powder three Pounds fix 
Ounces, and carries a Bullet threeInches 
and twoEights Diameter, and fourPounds 
twelve Ounces weight. The point-blank- 
Mot of it 150 Paces. 

Saker Ordinary. A Gun three Inches, 
ix Eights Diameter in the Bore, nine 
ur long, 1500 weight, takes four 


Pounds for its Charge of Powder, and 
carries a Bullet three Inches and four 
Eights Diameter, and ſix Pounds weight. 


Its point-blank-ſhot 160 Paces, 


Sa- 


| 
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Saker of the (org ſexe. Four Inches. 
Diameter in the Bore, ten Foot long 
1800 weight, its charge five Pounds of 
Powder; the Diameter of its Shot three 
Inches and ſix Eights, the weight of it 
ſeven Pounds ve Ounces, the point- 
blank- hot of the Piece 163 Paces. 

A Sally. In French Sorrie. The iſſuing 
out of the Beſieged from their Works, 
and falling upon the Beſiegers to cut 
them off, and deſtroy their Works, as 
they often do in ſucceſsful Sallies, kil- 
Ting many Men, deſtroying the Trenches 
i Barteries, and nailing the Cannon. 
To make a Sally, to repulſe a Sally, to 
cut off a Sally, that is to get between 
them that we it and home. 

Salute. A Diſcharge of Cannon, or 
Small- hot, or both, in Honour of ſome 
Perſon of extraordintry quality. The 
Colours alſo ſalute Royal Perſons and Ge- 
nerals, which is done bowing them down 
to the Ground. - 

Sappe. A deep Trench carry'd far in- 
to the Ground, and deſcending by ſteps 
from top to bottom, ſo that it covers 
on theſide, and to cover over Head the 
lay a-croſs it Maariers, that is, thic 
Planks, or Clays, that is, Branches of 
Trees cloſe bound together, and throw 

Farth over them to — them againſt 
fire. Formerly this Word Sappe, ſig- 
nify'd a hole dug under a Building, in 
order to overthrow it. When a Coverr- 
way is well defended by Musketiers, = 
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es. | Beſiegers muſt make their way down in- 
ns | co it by Sappe, vide Deſcent. 
of Sarrazine, vide Portcullices. 
ree Sauciſſe. Along Train of Powder roul'd 
fit up in a pitch Cloth, and ſew'd together 
nt- Þ in length, ſo that it reach from the Fur- 
| neau, or Chamber of the Mine, to the 
ing place where the Ingenier ſtands,to ſpring 
ks, the Mine. It may be about two Inches 
cut Diameter. There are generally two Sau- 
as Þ ciſſes to every Mine, that if the one fails, 
cil- the other may hit. 
hes Sauciſſons, Or Sauciſſes. Fa gots made 
on. Jof the Bodies of 4. fi, or of the 1 
to ] large Branches of great Trees, wherein | 
een | they differ from Faſcines, which are of 
ſmall Wood. The Sauciſſon is bound in 
or che middle, and at both ends, and ſerves 
»me ¶ to cover the Men, and make Epaulments, 
"he Band for other uſes. 
Ge- Scalade, or Eſcalade. A furious attack 
wn upon a Wall or Rampart, carry'd on 
with Ladders to mount, without going 
in- Jon in form, or carrying on Works, to 
teps ſecure the Men. 
vers A Scale. A Rule us'd by Ingeniers tO 
hey raw Fortifications on Paper, and ano- 
nick her ſort us'd by Gunrwvzs to take che Di - 
of nenſions of their Guns. 
row | Scalene, vide Triangle. 
inſt | Scary. The inward Slope of the Ditch 
ſig- fa place, that is, the Slope of that ſide 
In t the Ditch which is next to the place, 
vert- Nad faces towards the Campaign. 
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Scenography. The proſpe& of a for- 
tify'd place, as it appears to the Eye, 
when from without we look upon any 
ſide of it, and obſerve its Scituation, 
Encloſure, Steeple, and tops of the 
Houſes. 

To Scour the length of a Line. To rake 
it from end to end with the ſhot ; ſo 
that * Bullet which comes in at 
one end, ſweeps all along to the other, 
and leaves no place of ſecurity in 
it. 

Second Captain, or Lieutenant in Second. 
One whoſe Company has been broke, and 
he is joyn'd to another, to act, and 
ſerve under the Captain, or Lieutenant 
of it, and receive Pay as Reform'd. 
There are alſo Second Captains and 
Lieutenants of the firſt Creation, that 
is, who were never ſo in the other Com- 
panies; but particularly Second Lieute- 
nants are much us d among the Foot in 
France. 

Seniority. The Order of time elaps'd 
ſince the firſt raiſing of a Regiment, or 
an Officer's receiving his Commiſſion. 
In the Line of Battle, the Squadrons of 
of Horſe, are poſſgd on the Right or 
Left of the Line, according to the Se- 
niority of the Officers, that is, of their 
Commiſſions; for the Colonels of Horfe 
command by the'Seniority of their Com- 
miſſions ; but this method is not ob- 
ſerv'd among the Foot; for their Co- 

lonels 
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lonels have Precedence and Command, 
according to the Seniority of their Re- 
giments. The Captains in the ſame Re- 

iment of Horſe or Foot, Roul, and 
— place among themſelves, accordin 
to the Seniority of Commiſſion; an 
their Troops or Companies have no pre- 
ference one before the other; but by the 
Date of their Captains Commiſſions. 
The firſt Captain failing, his Company 
of the firſt becomes the laſt in the Bata- 
lion, and the ſecond becomes the firſt, 
As for Subalterns, the Seniority of their 
Commiſſions does not alter their Poſt, but 
they roul, and aſcend or deſcend with 
their Companies. 

Sentinel. A private Soldier taken out 
of the Corps de Garde, and poſted upon 
any ſpot of Ground, to ſtand and watch 
carefully for the ſecurity of the ſaid 
Guard, of any Body of Troops, or Poſt, 
and prevent any ſurprize from the E- 
nemy. | 

Sentinel perdue. A Centinel poſted near 
an Enemy in ſome very dangerous Poſt, 
where he is in hazard of being loſt. 

Sergeant. An Officer without Commiſ- 
ſion in a Company of Foot, or Troo 
of Dragoons. Sometimes he commands 
ſmall Detachments, and among other 
things it is his particular Duty to ſee the 
Men * their due diſtances, and to 
ſtraiten the Ranks and Files, to receive 
and carry Orders * the Major and 
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his Officers, and the Company, and to! 
go the Patrouilles, & c. generally com- $, 


mon Companies have two Sergeantseach. ] bou 
He muſt read and write, and his Weapon | whe 
is a Halbard. doe, 
Sergeant=Major, vide Major. By lay 
Shot. All ſorts of Bullets for what- 2. Sie 
ſoever Fire-arms, from the Cannon to the St, 


Piſtol. Thoſe for Cannon are of Iron, of a 
thoſe for Musket, Carabine, and Piſtol, wide 
of Lead. At Sea they uſe Chain and tleB 
Bar-ſhot,which are two halfBullets joyn'd Inde. 
'by an Iron Bar, or Chain, which gives | Ram 
them length to cut ali they meet with. the 


Vide Bullet. goin: 
Shovels, Us'd in all Works, too well] Eve. 
known, and need no Deſcription. Lunet 
Shoulder of a Baſiion, vide Epaul, Sin 
Sides of Horn-works, Crown-works, Six 


Tiuailles, and ſuch like Out-works, by || for fi 
the French call'd dilles, or Wines, are the | to be 
Ramparts and Parapets that encloſe them | Secon 
on the Right and Left from the Gorge to conſti 
the Head. Theſe ſides when they are] fall b; 
not longer than Musket-fhot, are gene- ſerve, 
Tally ſtrait Lines, becauſe then they 
are Flank'd from the place. But if the] Every 
ſides are above Musket-ſhot, they are] of He 
ſometimes Indented, or made with Re- its Lef 
dans, or elſe there are Traverſes, or Croſs} duc'd 
Intrenchments, cut in their Ditch. So be dra 
that it is more dangerous attacking the Batalli 
Sides of theſe Works, than the Head. will m 
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Siege. The incamping of an Army. a- 
bout a place it deſigns to attack, che 
whole time it lies before it, and alF it 
does for reducing of it. So we ſay, To 
lay Siege, To carry ona Siege, To. raiſe 


a. Siege. 


Siilon, A Work rars'd in the midit 
of a Ditch to defend it, when it is too 
wide. This Work, as it rum, forms lit- 
tle Baſtions, Half-moons, and Redans, or 
Indentures, which are lower than the 
Rampart of the place, but higher than 
the Covert-way. This Name of Sidon is 
going out of uſe, and they now. call it 
Envelope. Vide Envelope, Countergard and 
Lunette. 

Single Tenaille, vide Tenaille. | 

Sixain. An Ancient Order of Battle 
for ſix Batallions; which, ſuppoſingthem 
to be all in a Line, is formed thus. The. 
Second and Fifth Batallions advance and 
conſtitute the Van; the Firſt and Sixth : 
fall back into the Rear, or Corps de Re- 
ſerve, and the, Third and Fourth remain 
on the ſame Ground for the main Battle. 
Every Batallion ought to have a Squadron 
of Horſe on its Right, and another on 
its Left. Any number of Batallions pro- 
duc'd by the Multiplication of fix, may 
be drawn up in this Order; for twelve 
Batallions will make own Sixains,eighreen.: 
wall make three, and ſo on: Vide Cine 
quain, 

Skirmiſh. A ſmall Encounter of a feu 
Men, when they fight in confuſion with 
outobſerving Order, G 3 A. 


SQ 

A Soldier, Ts he that is Liſted, and 
receives pay, to ſerve his Prince or State 
in the Wars, either a Foot, or a Horſe- 
back. 

To ſound the Trumpet, vide Trumpet, 

Spades for throwing up Works, do 
not need any more ſhould be ſaid of 
them. 

Spunge. A long Staff with a Roul 
at one end, cover'd with a Sheep's-skin of 
the bigneſs of the Bore of a Gun,to ſcour 
it after firing, that no fire may remain 
within. 

Spurs, Are Walls that croſs a part of 
the Rampart, and joyn to the Town 
Wall. 

Squadron. A Body of Horſe, the num- 
ber not fixt, but from an hundred to 
two hundred Men, ſometimes more, and 
ſometimes leſs, according as Generals ſee 
fir, the Army is in ſtrength, and occa- 
ſion requires. 

Square, A Figure compos'd of four 
equal ſides, and tour Right Angles. 

Long Square. Has Right Angles, but 
two of the ſides are long, and the other 
rwo ſhore. 5 

A Square Body. Which has as many 
Men in File, as in Rank, and is equal 
whatſoever way it faces. 

Hollow Square. A Body of Foot drawn 
up with an empty ſpace inthe middle for 
the Colours, Drums and Baggage, facing 
and cover'd by the Pikes every way, to 
oppoſe the Horſe. : 

Staf« 
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Staff-Officer, vide Officer. ES 
2 of four, of five, of ſix, 
or of more points, otherwiſe call'd an 
_ Theſ: are all ſmall Forts or 

edouts, with Angles Saillant, and re- 
turning or entring. Theſe are not much 
in uſe now, becauſe their Angle in- 
wards is not Flank'd, and the. Square 
Redouts are ſooner built, and as ſer- 
viceble. | 

Straw. For Straw, is a word of com- 
mand to diſmiſs the Soldiers when they 
have grounded their Arms, ſo that: 
they be ready to return to them upon 
the firſt firing of a Musket, or beat of 
Drum. 

Subaltern, vide Officer. 

Sub- Brigadier, Sub-Lieutenant, and the 
like, are under Officers appointed for the 
eaſe of thoſe over them of the ſame De- 
nomination. Sub-Lieutenants of Foot 
take their Poſt at the Head of the 
Pikes. h 

Subſiſtance. Is Mony paid Weekly or 
Monthly, or otherwiſe to Soldiers, for 
them to fubſiſt on till the general Pay 
days, when their Accounts are made, 
and then receive what more is due to 
them, for the Subſiſtance is always leſs 
than the pay. 

Saldo, fen. Are the leſſer parcels, in- 
to which à Regiment is divided in 
— being half the greater divi- 
ions. 


2 
1 | S$yccour, To ſuccour a place, is. to 
raiſe the Siege, driving the Enemy from 
Y beforeir. 
5 Superficial Fourn?au, vide Caiſſon. 
* Surface. Is that part of the Exterior 
| fide, which is terminated by the Flank, 
h prolong'd or extended, and the Angle of 
the neareſt Baſtion. 'The double of this 
Line with the Curtin, is equal to the 
Exterior ſide. 
| Sutlers, Is one that follows the Camp, 
' and ſells all forts of Proviſions to the 
Soldiers. In all Garriſons there are alſo 
Sutlers, who ſerve the Soldiery. 
Swallewi-Tail, vide Queue d' yronde. 
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Al of the Trenches. The firſt 
Work the Beſiegers make when 
they open the Trenches, as the Head of 
the Attack is carry'd on towards the 
lace. There is always danger at the 
Fail of the Trenches, becauſe it is ex- 
poſed to the Batteries of the place, and 
the Cannon mounted on the Cavaliers, 
plays upon thoſe that relieve and mount 
the Guard. A Guard ef Horſe is ever 
kept at the Tail of the Trenches, to be 
in a readineſs to come to the relief of 
Workmen at the Head, in caſe of Sallies, 
and this Guard is reliev'd as often as the 
Trenches. | 


Talus. 
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of it, vide Face. 
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Talus. The Slope allow'd to every 
Work razs'd of Earth, that it may ſtand: 
the faſter, and is more or leſs, according-. 
as the Earth is looſer or more binding. 
As for Inſtance, the. Rampart is not built- 
upright, becauſe: it is of Earth; bud it 
goes ſloping, being thicker at the bottom 
or foot, than at the top, and «this Slope: 
is Call'd the Talus. | 

Inward Talus. The Slope of the Ram- - 
part, or other Work next the place, which 
is commonly double the outward Talus. 
of that ſame Work. | | 

Outward Talus, The Slope allow'd the 
Work on the outſide from the place; and. 
towards the Campaign. x 

Tat-ro. Sometimes call'd the Retreat, 
the beat of Drum at Night for all Sol- 
diers in Garriſon to repair to their 
Quarters, and to their Tents in the 
Field. After which in Frontier Towns, 
and where the Inhabitants are» fuſ- 
pected, they are not permitted to ſtir 
Lee at leaſt, not: witheut a 
ight. 

Je Deum. A Holy Hymn ſung in 
Thankſgiving for any Victory obtain d, 
which is often abus d, being ſung by 


thoſe that are beaten to conceal their 
ſhame. 


Temoins, vide Witneſſes. 

Tenaille. Has ſeveral. Significations in- 
Fortification, as; ., 

Tenaille of a Place, or Fortreſs, The Face 
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Tenaille. An Outwork, whereof there 
— two ſorts, the Single, and the Dou- 
ble. 

The Single Tenaille. A Work, the Head 
whereof 1s form'd by two Faces, makin 
one Angle Rentrant, or Inwards, — 
whoſe ſides run directly Parallel from 


the Head to the Gorge. 
The Double Tenaille. A Work whoſe 


— 


Head is form'd by four ſides, which make 


two Angles Rentrant, or Inwards, and 
three Angles Saillant, and whoſe ſides. 
run ſtrait from the Head to the Gorge. 
When theſe ſides are Parallel, the Sin- 
gle, or Double Tenailles, are known by no 
other Name; but when there is more 
breadth at the Head, than at the Gorge, 
they are call'd Quciie d"yronde, or Swal- 
Tows-Tails., Tenailler are faulty in this re- 
ſpekt, that they are not Flank'd, or de- 
ended towards their Dead, or Inward 
Angle; becauſe the heighth of the Pa- 
mpet hinders feeing down before the 
Angle; ſo that the Enemy can lodge 
Zimſelf there under Covert. 'There- 
Dre Tinailler are only made, when there 
not time enough to make a Horn- 
work. 95 

Terre-plain. The Superficies of the 
Kxmpart, being the plain Space, or Walk 
on it, Parallel to the level of the Ground, 
and bounded next the Campaign by the 
Farapet, and next the Place by the Inte- 
mar IAI u. | ö 


Te 
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To Tertiate a Piece. Is to try a Can- 
non, whether it has its due thickneſs of 
mettal in all parts. ; 

Toiſe. A Fathom, or ſix. Foot. 

Tong. The fame as T-nai/le. 


Touch-bole. The hole of any piece to 


give fire to it. 
' Town=Major, vide Major. | 

Trapeze. A Figure that has only two 
of its four ſides Parallel. 

Trapezoide, or Tablet. Has all its four 
ſides and Angles unequal, and no ſides 
Parallel. 

Traverſe. A Trench with a Parapet, 
and ſometimes two, one on the Right, 
and another on the Lefr. Sometimes 
this Trench is open. over Head, and 
ſomerimes cover'd with Planks loaded 


with Earth. This Word is often ta- 


ken for a Gallecy, and alſo ſignifies a 
Retrenchment, or Line fortify'd with 
Faſcines, Barrels, or Bags of Earth, or 
Gabions. 

Trench. In general it ſignifiesany Ditch, 
er Cut, made in the Earth. | 

Trenches, _— or Attacks. Are 
Works carry'd on by the Beſiegers, being 
cut into the Ground with Parapets for 
their Men to gain Ground, and draw 
near the Fortifications of the place under 
Covert. They are carry'd on different- 
ly, according to the nature of the 
Gena For if all round the Town n 
the Ground be rocky, the Trenches are 
rais'd above it with Faſcine; or Faggors, 

| ags 
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Bags of Earth, Gabions, Wool-packs, 
Epaulments of Earth brought from a 
far, and any thing that may cover the 
Men without flying, as Stones, and the 
like. But if the Earth is. fit to dig, the 
Trenches are no other than a Ditch, or 


edg'd with a Parapet-next the Beſieged. 
Its Depth is about ſix or ſeven Foot, 
and its Breadth Seven or Eight. How- 
ſoever the Trenches be made, they muſt 
always be fa contriv'd, that the Beſieg'd 
may never Enfilade them, that is, Scour 
the. length of them with their Shot. 
For: this reaſon they are carry'd on by 
Coudes, or Traverſes, which are Lines 
returning back from the end of them, 
and running almoſt Parallel with the 
Place. 

To open Trenches. To = to Dig, or 
Work upon the Line of Approaches, 
which is generally done in the Night, 
ſometimes within Musket-ſnot, and 
ſometimes within half, or even within 
whole Cannon-ſhot of the Place, if 
there be no holjows, nor riſing Grounds 
about it, and the Garriſon is ſtrong, 
and their Cannon welt ſerv'd. The 
Workmen that open the Trenches are 
always dupported by. Bodies of Men a- 

inſt the Sallies of the Beſtegers,, and 
| nm ag thoſe Bodies lie between them 
and the place, and on their Right. and 
Left. The Pioneers ſometimes Work on 
taper Knees, and the Men that are to 
up- 


way ſunk down into the Earth, and 
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* them lie flat on their Faces, 
both to avoid the Shot from the place. 
The Pioneers are generally cover'd with 
Mantelets, or Sauciſſons. 
To mount the Trenches. To- go Upon Du- 
ty into the Trenches: | 
To relieve the Trenches, To relieve thoſe 
that are upon Duty in them. 

To carry on the Trenches. To advance them 

towards tire place. 

Triangle, or Trigon. A Figure conſiſt- 
ing of three Sides, and as many An- 

es. 

N Triangle Reftangle. Which has one Right 
Angle. * 0 

Triangle Am aligone. Which has an obtuſe 
Angle. 

Triangle Oxigon. Which has three ſharp, 
or acute Angles. 

Triangle Equilateral . Which has all three 
ſides. oF an equal length. 

Triangle Jojele. Which.has only two 
ſides equa}. 

Triangle Scalene. Which has all three 
fides unequal. 

Trizon, vide Triangle. 

A Troop, A ſmall Body of Horſe, or 
Dragoons, the number not determin'd, 
but uſually about 50, under the command 
of a Captain. 


 lndepgndent Troop. That which is not 


Incorporated in- any Regiment. 


Troop. To Beat the Troop. Is the 
decond Beat of Drum when the Foot ate 
to 


1 U 
to march, the General being the firſt, to 
ive notice of the march, and the Troop 
the next for the Men to repair to their 
Colours. | 

Trooper. The vulgar Name, by which 
every Horſe-Soldier iscall'd. The French 
call them Maitres, or Cavaliers. 

Trumpet. _— either the Martial 
Inſtrument us'd among the Horſe to give 
notice what they are to do, or the Man 
that ſounds it. To ſound to Horſe, a 
March, a Charge, or Retreat, a Le- 
ver. Every Troop of Horſe has a Trum- 

et. 
4 Trunion-Ring. The Ring about a Can» 
non next before the Trunion. 

T/un'ons, Two pieces of Metal ſticking 
out of the ſides of a Piece, about the 
middle of it, on which it reſts, and is 
mounted, or imhaſs'd. 

Turnpike. A piece of Wood, or Spar, 
twelve or fourteen Foot long, fix or 
eight Inches Diameter, cut in a Sexangu- 
lar Form, every fide of it bord full of 
holes about an Inch Diameter, and five 
or {ix Inches from one another; but not 
anſwering on the ſides to one another, 
n the contrary. all differently poſited. 
Through theſe holes Pickets, that is, 
nort Pikes are run, being about five or 
ix Foot long, pointed with Iron, and 
faſtned into the holes with Nails or 
Wedges. Thus the points ſtand out e- 
very way, and. theſe Turn- pikes are of 
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great uſe to ſtop an Enemy, being plac'd 
on a Breach, or at the entrance of a Camp, 


or in any Gap. Turn-pikes are otherwiſe 
call'd Chevaux de Friſe, : 


V. 


7 AN, or Vanguard. The firſt Line 

ot an Army drawn up in Batallia, 
which gives the firſt Charge upon the 
Enemy ; the Second. Line is the Main 
Body, and the Third the Rear-Guard, or 
Body of Reſerve. The Yan is the Front, 
or foremoſt part of any Body, or Bodies 


of Men. 

Vedette. A Sentinel of the Horſe. 

To view a Place, To ride about it be- 
fore forming of the Siege, and obſerve 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of its Situat on 
and Fortitication, in order to attack the 
weakeſt part. This care belongs to the 
General himſelf. 1 

Feluntiers, Gentlemen, who without 
having any certain Poſt, or Employment, 
in the Forces under Command, put them- 
{elves upon warlike Expeditions, and 
run into Dangers. only to gain Honour, 
and Preferment. | | | 

Uſieuſile. The neceſſaries due to w__ 
Soldier, and to be furniſh'd by his Hoſt, 
where he. is Quarter d. They are, a Bed 
with 


WH 

with Sheets, a Pot, a Glaſs, or Cup to- 
drink out of, a Diſh, a Place at the fire, 
and a Candle. Sometimes the Inhabi- 
tants compound, and allow-ſo much in 
Money to beeas'd of it. 


W 


V 7 Arrant=Officer, vide Officer, | 

Way of the Rounds, vide Chemin des 
Ronds, or Fauſſe-Braye. | 

Well. A Depth the Miner ſinks into 
the Ground, and thence carries on the 
Branches, or Galeries, to find out, and 
diſappoint the, Enemies Mines, or to 
prepare one. 


_ a Batallion or Squadron to Front 
on that ſide where the Flank was, which 


an Enemy appear ready to attack the 
Flank, or if it be thought fit to fall up- 
on the Enemies Flank. In this Motion 
the Ranks and Files muſt take great 
care not to bend; but every one to keep 
his due diſtance, and there muſt be very 
able Sergeants at the Angles, to ſee the 
Files do not break and fall into confu- 
fion. If the Batallion Wheels to the 
Right, the Left-wing moves firſt, de- 
ſeribing the fourth part of a Circle a- 


- To Wheel. This is a Motion that 


is Wheeling to the Right or Left, it- 
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W I 
bout the File- Icader on the Right, who 


is the Center of the Motion, and itirs: 
not off his Ground. If the Wheeling 


be to the Left, the contrary is perform d. 


Squadrons of Horſe wheel after the ſame 
manner, 

Hing of an Army drawn up for Bat- 
ge, or Ming of one of its Lines. Isthe 
Horle on the Flanks, or. at the end of 
each Line, on the Right and Left. 

Ming of a Batallion or Squadron. The 
Right and Left-hand Files that make up 
each Side, or Flank. When a Batallion 
is drawn up, the Pikes are in the Cen- 
ter, and the Mugsketiers on the Wings, 
which Wings are alſo call'd Great Divi«. 
ſions, or whole D.viſſoꝝs of the Batallion. 
In Wheelings, when they Wheel to thre 
Right, rhe Left-wing of the Batallion 
moves firſt, whilſt the Right-wing takes. 
a ſhort Compaſs, turning upon the File- 
leader of the firſt File, as upon a Center. 
Ihe contrary is done if they Wheel to 
the Lefr. | | 

Winter-Quarters, vide Quarters. 

Witneſſes, or Temoins, Are certain par- 
cels of Earth left in the Foundation of 
thoſe places that are dug down, in order 
to make a judgment by them, of how 
many Cubical Feet, or Fadom of Earth, 
have been dug out. 

The Word, Is a Word that ſerves for 
a token, and mark of diſtinction, given 
every Night in an Army by the n 

an 
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and in Garriſon by the Governour, or o- 
ther Officer commanding in Chief, to 
prevent ſurprize, and hinder an Enemy, 
or any treacherous Perſon to paſs back- 
wards and forwards, When the Gover- 
nor, Deputy Governor, or Town-Major, 
go the Rounds in a Garriſon, the Officer 
commanding in every Corps de Garde, 
is to receive and give them the Word, 
but Inferior Rounds are to give Word to 
the Guard. | 
Word of Command, vide Command. 
Works. Are all the Fortifications about 
any place, as Outworks are thoſe with» 
out the firſt Enc loſure. | 


Y. 


TF Ounger Regiment, or Officer. That 

Regiment is youngeſt which was 
laſt rais'd, and that Officer youngeſt, 
whoſe Commiſſion is of the lateſt Datę, 
tho' he be never ſo old a Man, or have 
ſery'd never ſo long in other Capacities, 
and according to theſe Rules, Regiments 
and Officers are Poſted, and Command. 
See more of it under the Word Senio- 
rity. OS 


The Reader is deſir d to Correc a 
miſtake in the Word Area, as follows : 
Area. The ſuperficial content of any 
Rampart, or other Work. 
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Advertiſements. 


Ives Engl.ſh and Foreign, viz. Will'am 
L Lord Burleigb, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Gewge Duke of Buckingham, Marquiſs of 
AMontroſs, Oliver Cromwell, Admiral Coligui, 
Don John of Auſtria, William the Firſt Prince 
of Orange, Alexander Farneſe Prince of 
Parma, Albert Count — 8-4, Duke of 
Hamilton, General Blake, Duke of Albe- 
marle, Earl of Shaftsbury, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Admiral Ruyter, Viſcount Turenne. 
Prince of Conde, Admiral Tromp, Duke 
of Lorrain. "Theſe Lives contain the Hi- 
ſtory of our own and other Nations, from 
whe year 1550, to the Year 1690. By ſe- 
veral Hands: Who have been aſſiſted in 
the Work with many Private Memoirs. 
In two Volumes in 8 vo. Printed for B. 
Tooke, at the Midale-Temple Gate in Heet- 
freet ; WW. Davis, at the Black Bull in 
Cornhi!l ; and fold by J. Nurt near Stationers 
Hall. Price 125. 

Ihe Preſent State of the Univerſe ; Or, An 
Account of 1. The Riſe, Births, Names, 
Matches, Children, and near Allies of all 
rhe preſent Chief Princes of the World. 
2. Their Coats of Arms, Motto's, De- 
vices, Liveries, Religions and Lan- 
guages. 3. The Names of their Chief 

Towns, 


— 


Towns, with ſome Computation of the 
Houſes and Inhabitants : Their chief 
Seats of Pleaſure, and other remarkable 
Things in their Dominions. 4. Their 
Revenues, Power and Strength. 5. Their 
reſpective Styles and Titles, or Apella- 
tions. 6. And an Account of the Com- 
monwealths, relating to the ſame Heads. 
To this fourth Edition, continued and 
enlarg'd, with ſeveral Effigies wanting in 
the former Impreſſion, as alſo the vari- 
ous Bearings of their ſeveral Ships at 
Sea; are added their ſeveral Territories, 
which are diſtant from them in other 
Parts of the World, 120. Printed by B. 
Norte, and ſold by J. NuttnearSrationers-Hall, 

The Hiſtory of England faithfully ex- 
tracted from Authentick Records, ap- 
roved Manuſcripts, and the moſt cele- 

rated Hiſtories of this Kingdom, in all 

Languages, whether Eccleſiaſtical or 
Civil, with Effigies of all the Kings and 
Queens of England, from the Norman 
Race to the preſent Time ; Curiouſly 
Engrav'd. on Copper Plates, from the O- 
riginal Medals and Pictures. In two 
Volumes. The Second Edition correct- 
ed. Printed for Abel Roper at the. Black 
Boy in Fleerſtreet. : 
The Hiſtory. of Queen Anne's Reign, 
digeſted into Annals. In two Volumes. 
' Year the Firſt, and Year the Second. 
Price 6 s. each Volume. Printed for A. 
Roper at the Black Boy, over againſt. St, 
Dunſtan's Church in Fleerſtreet. 


